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THE ATLANTIC DOCKS. 


NE of the most interesting and useful, and, at the same time, one 
of the least known to the public, of the institutions about New 
York, is that which is known as the Atlantic Docks in Brooklyn. 

Here were vast expanses of useless flats, unwholesome, sickly, un- 
sightly, and in the way, in 1841; and here is now the greatest grain 
depot in the country. 

Where was once a nuisance, a malarious swamp, is now the depos- 
iting end of the Erie Canal, the lap into which is poured the year’s 
work of the Northwest. 

Before, it was desolate; now, it is beautiful, for ships and cargoes 
ean never be otherwise. 

Years ago the place was mud, and was hateful to the eye; now it 
is a dock of forty acres, and surrounded with twenty acres of stores, 
built of brick and stone, and generally five stories in height. 

It is a rectangle, a court-yard from the sea, and opens upon the 
ehannel by a passage two hundred feet in width. 

The piers are built of crib-work, filled in with the excavated earth, 
and the walls of the heavy stores are laid upon it. On the inside 
are two other piers projecting into the dock on either side, and built 
in the form of tuning-forks. 

All is concealed from the sailor on the river by the outer rows of 
stores which stand on the westward side, but, when once within, the 
aspect is grand and exciting. 

Endeavor to see it in October. It is then that the grain carnival 
is at its height. The place is in a fever, in a glow, from the highest 
rafters of the lofts to the ground beneath your feet, which shivers 
with the tremor of the machinery. It will be crowded with ships 
loading for the Eastern world, and with canal-boats unloading, while 
on the outside will be heard the piercing whistles of the tug-hoats, 
bringing flocks of ungainly hulks in their wakes, filled to their deck- 
beams with corn, in a hurry to be emptied. 

There are eleven elevators—eleven huge, oblong, upright boxes 
thirty feet square, two of which resemble coffins of giants. One of 
them is slate-colored, and overhangs the cart-way like a useful Tem- 
ple Bar. Another is green, with a slanting roof and bulging sides, and 
looks ancient and Duich-like, with a breadth of Amsterdam in its gen- 
eral appearance.* 

They hold the machinery for taking the grain from the boats be- 
low, for cleansing it, and for distributing it, five hundred feet away if 
mecessary. They rise twenty and forty feet above the storehouses, 
and are monsters of activity and strength. 

They have chambers and stairways all through them, are pierced 
and hung with revolving shafts, and diabolical wheels with cogs. Im- 
mense bands of rubber and leather stretch up and down, and the 
Soors yawn into sieves polished and worn with friction, and the at- 
mosphere is filled with dust. 

Upon the outer side of each, that is, the one fronting the water, 
there is a pair of wooden tubes joined at the top and bottom, and 
which contains a band fitted with tin gutters placed horizontally. The 
Band passes about wheels at either end of the tubes, and the gutters 
project outward like scales upon an armor suit. 

The band passes over revolving wheels, and they and it are 
hosed in tightly. The wooden tubes are movable, can be let down 
ex pulled up, or pushed in or out. 

Much of the grain which comes must be cleansed, for it is thickly 
sprinkled with fragments of the cobs, husks, and earth. It must 
come up from the water-level, seventy feet. 

Boats with open hatches are seized by the tugs and thrust beneath 
the elevators; they contain eight thousand bushels of grain. The 
tabes of wood are thrust into them; & roar and quaking ensues, and 
im three hours they are sucked dry. Not a pint of kernels remains. 

The flood of gold has mounted to the required height like a cloud 
ef steam—it has fallen down again, and, being pure, is again thrust up 
into long passages which contain revolving iron serpents, which 
serew the corn a hundred feet on over the roofs of the stores, and 
then a hundred feet to the right or the left, until the tortured and 
mmoking river finds an open shunting leading slantingly downward. 
Inte this it rushes and falls into a vast, deep, black, heavily-timbered 
him, and there it stays until called for. 

All the eleven monsters may be doing this at once; not only all 


* See the engraving on preceding page. 











day, but all the livelong night. Hundreds of boats may be waiting 
their turns, more hundreds besieging the river-passage, and hundreds 
more still may be ploughing their hulking ways amid the steamers and 
ships of the harbor hurrying to disgorge. 

Seventy thousand bushels in the twenty-four hours may pass from 
sea to land through the purgatory of sieves, and into their chambers. 
Multiply the rack, tumult, and dust, of this one transaction by that 
of a dozen more, and you have a busy day. Listen to the screaming 
of steam-whistles ; the churning of waters under the spiteful kicks of 
the tow-boats ; the metallic grind of machinery ; the hollow, reverberat- 
ing pour, pour, pour, of the volumes of grain from all heights : witness 
the clouds of dust which burst from every port-hole, crack, and 
crevice, and settle heavily down; the black smoke from craters of 
chimneys ; the maelstrom of ships whirling round and round; the 
casting off and gathering in of hawsers; the violent laboring of red- 
faced men: feel the shiver of the ground; the ceaseless jar of pre- 
cipitated tons of grain—and you will have gained the idea of a great 
struggle, a battle, a fight rather with a nightmare than with an enemy 
in the open field: 

The place is stuffed with plenty besides grain. Every thing that 
may be hoarded against a market finds a secretion here. 

The locality has long periods of somnolence. It gets filled, and it 
goes to sleep, like a boa-constrictor or a drunken man. It is rich, 
plethoric, overladen, heavy. 

Hulks from India, from the South, from the China Seas, float 
lazily up to its wharves, and empty themselves into its capacious lofts, 
and then go off for more. 

It represents the abstract idea of commerce and merchandise. It 
seems to be a fit place for the education of old-fashioned, highly-re- 
spectable martinets of the most uncompromising schools of business; 
stiff-necked old parties with seals and neckcloths, to whom failure was 
ruin, and who began and would have others begin with making the 
office-fires. 

It is a singularity ; it is an ideal of wealth; it is among the first 
of its class in the world. It is enterprising, keenly alive to thé man- 
ner in which it may improve ; it refines upon the economy of handling 
the property which comes under its influence; and, as a laborer, 
broker, merchant, keeper, collector, and disperser, it is immaculate. 

Its property is fabulous. It is a head, a spring, a spirit, in the 
doings of the world, It is an exhilarating work to walk in the midst 
of its treasures, to breathe the strange odors, and see the unusual 
products in limitless stores, Five million bushels of grain have 
floated upon its forty acres of water at one time. There have been 
one hundred and thirty square-rigged ships within its walls, and other 
craft without number, also at one time. At such moments it resem- 
bles a wooden park with forests of trees arising from it, denuded of 
verdure, but covered with the work of enormous spiders. 

It is a place truly worth seeing. Neither Liverpool nor London has 
its equal, for vessels float in and out at all tides, and gates are need 
less. Still, scarcely any one in New York knows any thing about it, 
though there is no sight in the city, or in its neighborhood, more im- 
pressive or more characteristic. 
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CHAPTER V.—AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 


Hatr an hour later, Mrs. Annesley’s footman was unfastening a 
large, rusty iron-gate, and holding it open while the flashing carriage 
rolled majestically through. Them he let the wings fall together with 
a loud clang, and Mrs. Annesley felt that she was within the domain 
of Morton House. 

It was rather a dreary-looking place into which she had en- 
tered; and none the less dreary because showing evident signs of 
much by-gone beauty and care—dreary with a forsaken air of neglect 
under the soft November sky, and with the mellow glory of the No- 
vember sunshine streaming upon it. In all Indian-summer weather, 
there is a pathos of intangible sadness—even on the bright road, and 
under its glorious golden woods this was sensibly to be felt; but here 
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it deepened into something almost approaching pain, something which 
even a nature as wholly prosaic as Mrs. Annesley’s could not but feel. 
“One might believe it was a graveyard,” she thought to herself, as 
her eye swept over the broad, park-like extent around her. A sudden 
break in the closely-planted trees of the avenue spread a fair picture 
before her eyes—a picture fair in its decay. True, the noble lawn was 
thickly strewed with the fallen and mouldering leaves of many autumns, 
and the once magnificent shrubbery, which on the south side stretched 
away into far-reaching gardens, was now little more than an over- 
grown wilderness. But there was an almost regal air of space spread 
over all; and even neglect could not entirely destroy the matchless 
landscape gardening that had once been displayed here—the artistic 
grouping of trees and shrubs, the forest vistas, and the enchanting 
vicissitudes of light and shadow so skilfully blent and arranged. The 
avenue was at least a mile in length, and led almost directly to a 
broad, green terrace, which extended around the house, and from 
which stone steps descended to the drive below. The house itself 
was now in sight—old, large, brown, and weather-beaten. Yet not- 
withstanding all the dreariness of falling shutters and rotting roof, 
there was something about it which made it not difficult to believe 
that it had once been the gayest-and most hospitable dwelling in the 
county—a something which had survived all the long twenty years 
when no feet had crossed its threshold save those of the servants, who 
once every six months opened the windows and let God’s sunshine 
stream for a brief space into the darkened chambers !—the twenty 
years when no househuld-fires had blazed on the cold hearths, when 
no master’s voice or mistress’s laughter, or children’s merry tones, 
had sounded along its galleries, or broken the silence of its deserted 
rooms. 

“There only need a few repairs to make it again the most beauti- 
ful place in all the county,” Mrs. Annesley said to herself, as she 
leaned forward for a better view of the house, which she was now rap- 
idly approaching—the house that had sheltered her childhood and 
youth, and from which her husband had taken her a bride. And, 
as she bent forward in the bright sunshine, and looked at the dark 
old front, with its lofty stone portico, a sudden vision seemed to rise 
before her—a vision of a royal-looking girl, with a face that was 
brilliant as an oleander blossom, with hair that seemed to have caught 
the sunshine on every thread, with eyes of matchless splendor, with 
the profile of a Greek cameo, and the bearing of a Greek goddess. 
She saw this lovely vision standing where Pauline Morton so often 
had stood, just within the shadow of the arched door-way, wearing 
the fresh-flowing muslin that Pauline Morton so often had worn, and 
turning as if to greet her with the winning smile she had seen so often 
on Pauline Morton’s lip. It was only a moment that this picture of 
the past stood framed there; but so vivid was it that Mrs. Annesley 
almost seemed to look through the open doors behind, and see the 
sunshine of long ago falling on the tessellated floor of the wide, cool 
hall—almost seemed to see the servants passing up and down the 
broad staircase, the gay faces at the drawing-room windows, and all 
the life, the stir, the bustle, so long since fled forever. It was only 
for one moment; the next, the yellow sunshine slept as peacefully as 
before on the closed door and vacant step. 

But the past had not come back in vain even ¢o this woman’s 
selfish heart, and, for a few minutes, she wavered in the purpose 
which had brought her there. For a few minutes, she remembered 
how long that roof had sheltered her, how constant had been the 
kindness, how lavish the generosity she had received there; she re- 
membered the dead who had befriended her, and, for once, the ingrati- 
tude she was meditating rose up to reproach her. Then her son’s 
handsome face and gallant presence seemed also to appear on that 
threshold where she had so long hoped to see him master; and the 
mother’s heart steeled itself again. “It is for him,” she murmured; 
“and I should not hesitate at any thing, however painful, to serve his 
interest. Besides, it will depend upon herself—that is the only light 
in which to look at it. It will depend upon herself; and any one else 
in my place would act as I must do.” 

As if to give emphasis to her concluding words, the carriage at 
that moment drew up before the terrace-steps, and the footman was 
on the ground lowering the steps, and ready to guard his mistress’s 
dress from any contact with the dusty wheels. It was too late to re- 
treat, even if Mrs. Annesley had felt inclined for any thing so recreant. 
Bat she alighted at once; ascended the steps and crossed the terrace, 
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the portico, and, finding the door-bell gone, gave a summons with 
her parasol on the panel. She was forced to repeat it more than once 
before the door opened, creaking a sullen protest on its rusty hinges, 
and a gray-haired servant appeared. He looked a little doubtfully at 
the lady standing before him, shading his eyes with one hand, for the 
sunlight streamed full in his face; but she smiled at once in cordial 
recognition. : 

“ Why, Harrison, is it you?” she said. 
the old place. How are you?” 

“Oh, it’s Miss Elinor! I beg your pardon, ma’am, but I didn't 
know you at first,” the old man answered, as he took the delicately- 
gloved hand she extended, in the momentary clasp of his horny black 
one. ‘“ Yes’m, I’m back. Miss Pauline said as how she would rather 
see the old faces about her than any new ones, Miss Elinor.” 

Miss Elinor! Yes, she was “ Miss Elinor” yet, to these old ser- 
vants of her uncle’s household; and, although she often met them, 
and heard the name, it had never brought back the memory of her 
youth as it did now, when she was standing at the door of Mortom 
House, and heard it from the lips that had repeated to her the messages 
of friends and admirers in the days gone by. 

“ And Pauline?” she said, eagerly. “I have been sick, Harrison, 
or I should have been to see her before this. How is she?” 

Harrison shook his head. 

“You'll see for yourself, Miss Elinor,” he answered; “and I'm 
afraid you'll be shocked, ma’am. But I'm glad you’ve come—mebbe 
you'll cheer_her up a little.” 

“Does she need cheering? Is she sick?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, not sick, but so changed like. It was an awful 
shock to me, ma‘am. I’d never a-known Miss Pauline.” 

“T am changed too, Harrison, We all change in twenty years.” 

Harrison shook his head again. “ Not like her,” he said—“ not 
like her.” 

Then he led the way across the hall, threw open the drawing-room 
door, with something of his old formality; said, “ Walk in, ma’am,” 
quite grandly, and, after Mrs. Annesley had walked in, shut the door, 
and left her alone with the chill and the darkness—for it was both 
chill and dark after the glowing softness of the outer air. 

Standing where she had been left, the lady looked round and 
shivered, as if with a sudden ague. This was one of the suite of re- 
ception-rooms, which she well remembered—the first one looking te 
the front—but the curtains were looped back from the arch that di- 
vided it from the adjoining apartment; and, when her eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the dim light, she gazed straight into the room where she 
had been married—straight at the very table near which she had 
stood, and at the very pattern of the carpet which she had traced with 
her downcast eyes while the ceremony proceeded. Nay, not more 
than a few steps from her, was the sofa upon which she sat when 
Edgar Annesley asked her to be his wife, and told her, in his frank, 
honorable way, that, although he could never love her as he had once 
loved her cousin, yet he would be to her a true and tender husband. 
There was the piano on which she had so often played duets with 
Pauline—there was her aunt’s favorite chair; and there her uncle's 
whist-table. Turn where she would, some memory of the past as 
sailed her; and exclaiming impatiently, “It is worse than meeting a 
procession of ghosts!” she suddenly crossed the room, and threw 
open an end window. The sunshine streamed in as if glad of an e=- 
trance; and then she perceived the ravages of time—the mildewed 
walls, the moth-eaten furniture, the faded eurtains. “ Repairs are 
needed worse than I thought,” she said, half aloud; and, as she said 
it, she fell to thinking how well these lofty rooms would look newly 
fitted; how admirably a rich deep green would do for the one in which 
she stood; and how well green became the blond beauty of Irene 
Vernon—the girl of all others whom she most wished to see her sou’s 
wife, She was so engrossed by these fancies, that the opening of the 
door did not rouse her, standing as she was with her back to it; 
neither did a quiet step which crossed the apartment; and it was not 
until a light touch fell on her arm, that she started, turned, and stood 
face to face with the cousin from whom she had parted twenty years 
before. 

They stood and looked at each other—neither speaking for a m& 
ment. They had lived together in the past as intimately as sisters; 
but neither of them had ever entertained a sister’s regard for the other. 
Therefore, they felt no affectionate impylse to rush into each other's 
arms ; and, honest in the present as in the past, they did not feign it. 
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They did not break into any noisy greetings, or take refuge in the 
commonplaces of ordinary welcome; they did not even shake hands— 
they only stood and looked at the faces over which twenty years had 
passed. 

A greater contrast than these two faces presented it would be hard 
to imagine—one so handsome and well preserved, so smooth of skin, 
so clear of outline, so’suave and smiling of aspect, with not a silver 
thread in the shining black hair, or even an incipient crow’s-foot 
around the cold black eyes; the other so worn and haggard, so deeply 
lined and darkened over, so bereft of all beauty save the mould of 
feature and the magic of giance, so stamped with the dreary stamp of 
suffering, so marked with the bitter signet of anguish, so utterly lost 
to all the bright bravery of the world, that, save for a proud nobility 
which still dwelt in, and redeemed it—save for the lovely pathos of 
the eyes, and the haughty curve of the lips—there was no depth of 
tragedy in which it was not possible to fancy that this woman might 
have played a part. 

This, at least, was the first tangible idea which came to Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s mind, as she saw that not even Harrison’s dismal prophecy had 
prepared her for the extent of the change, and as she recognized how 
far below the surface that change had struck. This her cousin! This 
Pauline Morton! This the girl who had gone away in the spring-tide 
splendor of her youth and beauty! ‘Good God! I can believe any 
thing of her now!” she thought, as she gazed in mute dismay on that 
world-worn face. 

It was Mrs. Gordon who first broke the silence. 

“ How little changed you are, Elinor!” she said, in a rich, sweet 
voice; “and how it brings back the old time to see you again— 
here!” 

“ But you!” cried Mrs. Annesley, thrown for once entirely beyond 
the range of her usual conventionalities—“ you! Pauline, for Heav- 
en’s sake, what have you been doing to yourself that you look like 
this?” 

“Am I so very much changed, then?” asked her cousin, with a 
smile—oh, so different from the smile that shadowy beauty had worn 
who stood in the door-way and greeted Mrs. Annesley half an hour 
before ! 

“Changed!” She stopped, abruptly ; but the tone that said that 
much had said enough. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the other, taking her hand, 
leaned forward, and lightly kissed her cheek. 

“Yours is the first kindred face I have seen,” she said, gently, 
yet with a certain dignity. “Let me bid you welcome to Morton 
House.” 

And in the tone, the action, there was that which took the ground 
from beneath Mrs. Annesley’s feet. She had come, meaning to patron- 
ize with all the grandiloquent patronage of her changed position ; and 
one second seemed to place her back on the old level, to which Pau- 
line Morton had once bent with this same stately grace, but never suc- 
ceeded in making her cousin forget that she did bend. Foran instant, 
Mrs. Annesley caught her breath; for an instant, she almost forgot 
that she was not again the penniless relation who was bidden welcome 
to a home she might share, but never inherit. Then she recovered 
herself, and returned her cousin’s caress with more effusion than that 
cousin’s manner seemed to warrant. 

“ My dear Pauline, those words are more mine than yours, Wel- 
come, indeed—welcome to your old home «nd your old friends!” 

“Thank you, Elinor,” her cousin replied, quietly. “Pray sit 
down.” 

“Of course, I should have come to you at once, if I had not been 
ill—really ill. I am here to-day in defiance of the doctor.” 

“Indeed! I should not think you looking badly. But it was one 
of your old nervous attacks, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, one of my old nervous attacks,” replied Mrs. Annesley, un- 
blushingly. “They seem to grow worse as I grow older.” 

“T am sorry to hear that.—You must be tired by your drive. I 
will order some refreshment.” 

She moved away a few steps to ring a bell, and Mrs. Annesley had 
a good opportunity for observing how straight and rigid was the dress 
she wore, how hideous the cap that covered all save a little of the 
hair so thickly sown with gray, and how every harmless beautifier of 
the toilet seemed sternly banished from the costume. When she re- 
turned, the latter said, wanderingly : 

“ Have you turned Romanist, Pauline, and are you going to estab- 





lish a nunnery, that you dress in such a style as this? You look like 
a nun, I assure you.” 

“Tf you had ever seen a nun, Elinor, you would not think so,” the 
other answered, with a faint smile. “A nun’s face is always sweet 
and serene—not world-battered and world-worn, like mine.” 

“Then, what do you mean by this ?” and the gloved hand touched 
the black fabric near it. 

“T only mean that I have renounced the world as much as if I had 
gone into a cloister.” 

“ My dear Pauline!” 

“Does that surprise you, Elinor ? 
dregs of life, as I have.” 

“Surprise me? Of course, it surprises me. 
stand.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you do. I hope there are not many people 
who would fully understand.—Do you know what I have come back 
here for?” 

“ How should I?” 

“True, how should you! Well, I will tell you; for I want to 
make my intention clear to all whom it may concern, and you are 
one of those whom it does concern. I have come back to bury my- 
self.” 

“ Pauline!” 

“Ts there any thing strange in that ?”’ said Mrs. Gordon, with an- 
other faint, flitting smile. ‘“ Women have done such things before— 
the nuns of whom we spoke, for instance.” 

Mrs. Annesley did not answer. She gazed at her cousin with 
blank amazement, and yet more blank apprehension, which might in 
time have found expression, if the door had not been suddenly burst 
open, and a boy of eight or nine years old—a magnificent incarnation 
of blooming health and beauty—rushed into the room, exclaiming, 
“Mamma!” and did not pause until he stood by his mother’s side, 
staring with unabashed eyes at the elegant stranger. 

“Oh, what a handsome child!” cried Mrs. Annesley, surprised for 
once into an enthusiastic truth. “ Pauline, is this your boy? How 
like you he is! and yet, how unlike!” 

“ He is not like me at all,” Mrs. Gordon answered, in a hard voice. 
Then it softened suddenly, as she turned to the child. “Felix, go 
and speak to that lady ; she is your cousin.” 

Felix did as he was told—extending a hand by no means very 
clean, but given with the grace of a young prince. 

“T am glad to see you, my cousin,” he said, quite loftily. 

And, while Mrs, Annesley surreptitiously wiped her fingers on her 
handkerchief, she turned again to her companion : 

““ What charming manners he has! If he does not resemble your- 
self—and I can see now that he does not—I suppose he looks like his 
father.” 

“ Yes,” was the brief reply. 

“ Poor child! How young to be fatherless! I presume he cannot 
even remember—Mr. Gordon ? ” 

“ Yes, he remembers him,” said Mrs. Gordon, quietly.—“ Felix, go 
and ask Harrison if he did not hear the bell.” 

“ He heard it, mamma,” said Felix, promptly. “ He’s cutting the 
cake; and I came to ask you if I mayn’t have some wine—Ae won't 
give me any.” 

“Certainly not. You can have cake—not wine.” 

“T don’t care about cake, mamma.” 

“ There is no necessity for you to eat it, then, my dear. But we 
shall see if your resolution lasts when it comes—and here it is.” 

As she spoke, Harrison made his appearance, bearing a salver on 
which were set forth the orthodox cake and wine of country hospital- 
ity—the former in rich silver baskets, and the latter in slender, old- 
fashioned wine-glasses. While Mrs. Annesley refreshed herself with 
a glass of the golden sherry that had been mellowing in the cellars 
of Morton House for forty years, exchanging with her cousin a few 
matter-of-course remarks about the weather, expatiating on the beau- 
ty of the child, who was still present, and even upon the becoming 
costume he wore, she was revolving in her mind the altered aspect 
which the last few minutes had given to the hopes she had so long 
and so sanguinely entertained. 

How easy it is to arrange mentally a supposititious scene and con- 
versation! But when was such scene or conversation ever enacted as 
arranged? From the moment in which she heard of her cousin’s re- 
turn, Mrs. Annesley’s busy fancy had been going over and over again 
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a rehearsal of the present interview ; and each time she had acquitted 
herself to her own entire satisfaction. She had spoken—suavely 
patronizing, but uncompromising in her demands; her cousin had 
answered—gratefully submissive. Nota shade of doubt or distrust 
of her own powers had crossed her mind; she had believed herself to 
be absolute mistress of the situation. And, alas! the very first tone 
of her cousin’s voice, and glance at her cousin’s face—changed so in- 
conceivably though that face was—showed her the mistake she had 
made, the self-delusion with which she had been pleasing herself. 
Memory had played her false—memory, and the vanity that had been 
fostered by years of uncheckered prosperity. At the first glance, she 
recognized the fact that the Pauline with whom she had been holding 
her imaginary conversations was but a lay-figure, an automaton of 
her own creation, which had moved, breathed, trembled, yielded, as 
her own inclination pulled the wires upon which she had suspended 
it. The Pauline before her—ah! how could she have forgotten that 
haughty nature so strangely as to dream of gaining a moment’s ascen- 
dency over it? She felt that she was defeated even before she had 
struck one blow in furtherance of her “plan.” This resolution of re- 
tirement from the world—why, it destroyed every vestige, even to the 
very foundations, of the fabric she had so remorselessly reared! The 
old, bitter hate and envy—the old, still more rankling sense of impo- 
tence to harm, even to move, this woman, who had always seemed so 
unconscious, if not contemptuous, of her enmity—rushed over her 
soul in a tide of almost suffocating passion. Baffled—defeated—now, 
as ever before! She could have gnashed her teeth in fury! Baffled 
—just when she thought success certain! And must she submit un- 
resistingly? Might she not sting, wound, if she could not subdue, 
this proud nature? She would see. 

“ Felix, my dear, you make too much noise. Go to Babette, now,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, as the boy began a romp with the little spaniel 
which had followed him into the room. “Go!” 

“Yes, mamma.” And he obediently departed. 

Mrs, Annesley cleared her throat nervously, rose, and set down the 
wine-glass from which she had been sipping, and, returning to her chair, 
drew it a little nearer to her cousin’s before she again seated herself. 
Then, laying her hand on the sleeve of the close black dress, she said, 
confidentially : 

“My dear Pauline, you quite took away my breath by what you 
said just now. I am glad you sent the child out, so that we can talk 
freely. Surely, you do not mean that you intend renouncing society 
altogether ? ” 

“ That is what I mean.” 

“Impossible! impossible!” cried Mrs. Annesley, assuming an 
expression of grave remonstrance. “ Why, what would the world 
say?” 

“The world of Lagrange, do you mean ?” 

“Yes. Your own old friends, and those of your parents.” 

“If the subject interests them sufficiently for them to say any 
thing, I suppose it wil! be some of the good-natured things which 
they used to say of me in the old times. But what does it matter?” 

“Tt matters every thing !—if you do not wish to lose your reputa- 
tion.” . 

Mrs. Gordon regarded her cousin’s face for an instant in astonish- 
ment. Then her brows contracted slightly, and a haughty light came 
into her eyes. “ My reputation!” she repeated. “ And pray, Elinor, 
will you tell me what possible connection there is, or can be made, 
between my voluntary seclusion and the loss of my reputation ?” 

Mrs. Annesley paused a moment, partly because she was a little 
doubtful as to what her next words should be—partly with an affecta- 
tion of reluctance to speak. She looked down at the carpet, thought- 
fully—then lifted her eyes to her cousin’s countenance, hoping to find 
there signs of alarm and perturbation. She was disappointed. Mrs. 
Gordon was waiting quietly for her to proceed. 

“Your question places me in a very embarrassing, a very painful 
position, Pauline,” she began, with well-acted hesitation. “ But—I 
think you will agree with me that plain speaking is always best ; par- 
ticularly in a case of this kind, and between friends and relatives.” 

“Undoubtedly. Plain speaking is always best between people 
who have a right to speak plainly to each other; and friends and 
relatives do possess this right,” answered Mrs. Gordon, with the dig- 
nified simplicity of manner which, to her cousin’s elaborate manner- 
ism of dignity, seemed, as it always had seemed, like virgin gold to 
pinchbeck. 
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Mrs. Annesley cleared her throat again, and, lifting the top of her 
vinaigrette, bent her head and inhaled the salts before she replied, 
slowly: 

**My dear Pauline, I do not know whether you are aware that, to 
the eyes of the world, your life is veiled in profound mystery ; that, 
until your return, your friends were ignorant of the very name of the 
man you married ; that, even now, the name itself is all that is known. 
Under these circumstances, is it much to be wondered at that some 
very unpleasant reports have crept into circulation ?—reports which 
you would be shocked to hear, my dear, I assure you! And, if you 
take this strange step of secluding yourself from the world, I cannot 
answer for the consequences.” 

Mrs. Gordon had listened unmoved to her cousin’s words, until 
Mrs. Annesley came to the last sentence. She smiled then—not 
scornfully, but with a sort of half-sad amusement. 

“ Human nature is the same all the world over!” she said. “In 
the little stagnant pool, as in the great ocean of life, impertinent curi- 
osity and gratuitous ill-nature are the most marked features of ‘so- 
ciety.’ But, my dear Elinor, I am surprised that you should have 
forgotten all about my character so entirely as‘to imagine that the 
‘opinion of the world’ could move me, or give me a moment’s un- 
easiness. Don’t you remember how I used to shock you with my dis- 
regard for the ideas and dicta of this narrow world around us? 
And do you think it likely that a cosmopolitan life of twenty years 
has taught me to rate its importance more highly ? ” 

“Good Heavens, Pauline! You do not know, you do not realize 
what you are disregarding !—what the reports are—” began Mrs, An- 
nesley, with a consternation which was perfectly genuine—for more 
and more did she realize that her anticipated power over her cousin 
had been a chimera of self-flattery. But Mrs. Gordon interposed, 
quietly : 

“T have no more curiosity now than formerly about Lagrange 
gossip. If it amuses people to talk about me, I have no objection to 
their enjoying that gratification.” 

“ But, surely, you object to setting a stain on your good name !— 
on the Morton honor!” cried Mrs. Annesley, driven beyond all self- 
control by the careless indifference with which the other spoke. 

Mrs. Gordon’s lip curled in a disdain so contemptuous that her 
cousin shrank abashed with that consciousness of utter discomfiture 
in all endeavor to annoy, which had been so familiar and so galling 
to her in the old days, while the former said, sternly : 

“T have returned to my old home, soul-weary and grief-stricken— 
to seek the shelter of my father’s roof, as people sometimes quit the 
world for a cloister. You tell me that the ‘old friends’ of my par- 
ents and myself are bandying about ‘reports’ concerning me; that 
they ‘know nothing of my life,’ and yet are slandering it! Well, I 
answer that their gossip and slander are less to me than the hum 
of the insects around him to the anchorite of the desert ; that, for the 
people who disseminate or believe slanders so false, so malicious, so 
unprovoked—who dare to suspect my father’s daughter of any act un- 
worthy of his name and honor—I entertain a contempt too profound 
for it to be any thing but passive.” 

Mrs. Annesley was effectually silenced; but her countenance 
showed so plainly the dismay, mortification, and chagrin, by which 
she was literally overwhelmed, that Mrs. Gordon, reading the expres- 
sion (though not, of course, its cause), and attributing it to a fear of 
being personally compromised, said gravely, but kindly : 

“TI know, my dear Elinor, that your ideas and mine do not agree 
as to the value of the world’s opinion. And, if you fear that, you may 
yourself incur the censure of this opinion—” 

“ Pauline, how can you wrong me by imagining that I am thinking 
of myself in the matter! It was alarm for you which, ill as I felt this 
morning, urged me to the exertion of showing the world at once my 
position toward you—mzy estimate of the reports that are in circula- 
tion—by coming to offer you the support and advice of a kinswoman.” 

A smile of irrepressible amusement swept over Mrs, Gordon’s face, 
brightening it into a stronger likeness to its former self than Mrs. 
Annesley could have believed it possible it would ever again wear. 
“ And have these good people of Lagrange really proceeded so far in 
their amiable canvassing of my affairs, that you thought it necessary 
to extend a hand to save me?” she said, with almost a laugh, “J 
am afraid they would be disappointed, if they knew how much un- 
necessary trouble they have given themselves. My first order to Har- 
rison, on my arrival, was, that no one but yourself, your children, and 
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one or two of my oldest and dearest friends, were to be admitted. To 
all others he was to say that, being in deep mourning, and in deep 
grief—” her lip quivered with anguish as she spoke the last words— 
“T must decline society. You see, therefore, that it was premature, 
to say the least, in the social authorities of Lagrange, to decree 
ostracism to one who, for reasons entirely apart from any considera- 
tion of their existence, had no intention of accepting, far less of ask- 
ing, their suffrage. It was kind of you, Elinor,” she added, with a 
perfect good faith that made Mrs. Annesley wince, “ to wish to throw 
yourself into the breach in my defence.” 

“It was useless, I perceive,” answered Mrs. Annesley, endeavor- 
ing to regain her usual manner, “ if you persist in this strange resolu- 
tion you have expressed. Nothing, which I could say or do would 
have any effect in righting the public sentiment, so long as you main- 
tain the mystery which was the cause of these dreadful reports. If 
you would only authorize me to contradict them—to—”’ 

“ Excuse me,” interposed Mrs. Gordon, quietly. “It is a matter 
of perfect indifference to me.” 

“ But for my sake!” urged Mrs. Annesley, who remembered well 
that she had many a time gained concessions from Pauline’s generos- 
ity, which Pauline’s pride would never have made—“ for my sake, 
Pauline! Think what an embarrassing position I am placed in. 
Pray, reconsider your resolution !” 

“ My dear Elinor, I cannot do that,” answered her cousin. “I 
came here, as I told you, to seek rest. I married very unhappily, and 
have suffered much—have suffered so terribly that, but for the sake 
of my child, I think I could not have lived through all I have endured. 
This explanation I make to yourself—not for the benefit of the gos- 
sips who, it seems, are busying themselves with my name. Yourself, 
and the few old friends who, I think, have a right to that considera- 
tion from me, shall be always welcome here, if—” she smiled—* you 
and they are not afraid to brave public opinion by coming.” 

“You do me injustice by the doubt you imply,” said Mrs. Annes- 
ley, quickly. “ But, for that matter, you always did me injustice.” 

“Did 1?” said her cousin, with a softer light coming into her 
eyes, and a softer tone into her voice. “ Perhaps I did; for I was 
very prone to rash judgment in those wilful early days. I sometimes 
think that all I have endured since has only been a just punishment 
for the faults I cherished then. I am glad to believe I did you in- 
justice, and to beg your pardon for it. Forgive me, Elinor—and let 
us be friends.” 

She held out her hand, and Mrs. Annesley could not decline to 
take it. But she hesitated a moment before doing so, and paled 
slightly, as she said: 

“We won’t talk of the past, Pauline, for I dare say the fault of 
our misunderstandings was as much mine as yours. Tell me about 
poor, dear Alfred. I.was so shocked to hear of his—” 

“Death,” she would have said, had not the sudden ghastly change 
that came over her cousin’s face stopped the word. It was not the 
acute grief which cannot bear any mention of its bereavement from 
careless lips, but the presence of an unutterable horror, which 
blanched the cheek, and gave so deep an agony to the eye, that Mrs. 
Annesley saw she had made a great mistake, and stammered hastily : 

“ Pardon me; I did not mean—” 

Then Mrs. Gordon seemed to rally with an almost convulsive 
effort ; and, after a minute, spoke hoarsely : 

“Tt does not matter. I—I only have not learned to bear the men- 
tion of his name. Yes, he is dead. Be kind, Elinor—do not ask me 
any more.” 

Mrs. Annesley could not disregard such a request. She was silent 
for some time ; half from astonishment, half from offended pride at 
her cousin’s reserve. Then she gathered her wrappings round her, 
and rose with that motion which indicates departure. 

“T am sorry I cannot stay longer,” she said, “ but I dare not risk 
over-fatiguing myself. I will come soon again, however.” 

“Pray do,” said Mrs. Gordon, cordially. “Give my love to Mor- 
ton and Adela. Are they not with you now?” 

“Morton lives with me, but he is not at home just now. He has 
been absent for a week or two. Adela is married, and lives in Mo- 
bile,” replied Mrs. Annesley, telling the truth—but not the whole 
truth. “ Do you remember your old admirer, Colonel French? Well, 





one of his sons died, and/Adela married the other—a very good match 
indeed.” 
“Colonel French—the wealthy widower, as you used to call him? 





How strangely such news makes me feel, To think that Adela should 
be married—and to one of those little boys!” 

“TI ought to feel old, ought I not? And yet—” 

“ And yet you feel young, looking at me. Is it not so?”’. 

“TI did not mean to say that, I assure you; but you do look 
shockingly. I hope you will seem more like yourself when I see you 
again. Good-by. I cannot tempt you even to Annesdale ?” 

“ Not even to Annesdale.” 

They shook hands, parted—if any thing more coldly than they had 
met—and, ten minutes afterward, the Annesley carriage was rolling 
out of the Morton gates. 


——>— 


CHAPTER VI.—WHAT MORTON SAID. 


“Tr is a good thing that Morton is not at home,” Mrs. Annesley - 


had again remarked to her daughter, when she finally made up her 
mind to action in the case of her cousin; and the event well justified 
that self-congratulation. A fortnight after the visit in which she had 
been so signally worsted, Morton returned, and, for the first time in 
his life, asserted his right of interference as head of the house. 

“Mother,” he said, when they were at breakfast on the morning 
after his arrival, and the servants had left the room—* Mother, is it 
true, as I hear, that our cousin, Pauline Morton, has returned among 
us?” 

There was something unusually grave and formal in the tone of 
this inquiry, something which made Adela French look up and open 
her eyes; but Mrs. Annesley answered with admirable nonchalance: 

“Yes, my dear boy, she has really returned. I forgot that we 
heard the news the very day you left. How it must have astonished 
you! It was quite a shock to me; but my nerves are so easily affected 
I can stand very little. I suppose you heard it in Tallahoma, as you 
came through ?” 

“ Yes, I heard it in Tallahoma,” the young man answered, “ and, 
mother, I also heard something else, which cannot be true.” 

“It is a very sad affair altogether, my dear Morton,” said Mrs. 
Annesley, quietly; “but there is nothing more likely than that you 
heard some exaggeration of the matter,.. What was it?” 

She asked the question with honest indifference, for, since her visit 
to Mrs. Gordon, she had felt, so far as herself was concerned, upon 
safe ground. She knew that she had always been to Morton a sort of 
enthroned divinity, who could dé no wrong; and it was evident that 
he hesitated now before saying any thing which might seem even the 
mildest censure on her conduct. At last, however, he spoke. 

“T heard in Tallahoma that our cousin ”’—he uttered the last two 
words with emphasis—“ has come back to her old. home, without hav- 
ing received any welcome from her old friends; and that even you, 
mother, have failed to give her one.” 

“T should think you would know by this time how much reliance 
is to be placed in Tallahoma gossip,” said Mrs, Annesley. “ As usual 
they have told you something entirely without foundation ; and ”— 
with gentle reproach—“I cannot help thinking it strange that you 
should credit such a thing of me.” 

“T did not credit it!” said the young man, eagerly. “I was only 
afraid that it might be so, because public opinion seems dealing so 
hardly with this poor woman. And you have been to see her, then?” 

“ Of course I have,” answered she, promptly. ‘“ How could I pos- 
sibly neglect such a duty? We were raised together as sisters, you 
remember.” 

“ And has she been here? Mother, she ought to be here now.” 

“ Morton |—what do you mean?” 

“T mean,” answered Morton, quickly, “that when a woman is 
slandered is the time, of all others, for her kindred to close around 
her ; and that Pauline Morton’s proper place now is under this roof.” 

“ But, good Heavens! why?” 

“Why?” he repeated in surprise. “Dear mother, don’t you 
know why? Don’t you know that she is doubted, suspected, slan- 
dered, if you will have a plain word ; and that it is enly thus we can 
pay the debt of gratitude we owe to those whose roof once sheltered 
you?” 

He looked like a young paladin, with the kindling fire on his hand- 
some face, and the shining light in his dark eyes; and even his 
mother’s heart was touched as he lowered his voice over the last 
words, 





“My son, you do not understand,” she said, in a grave, troubled 
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voice—for it was never her policy to come to an issue with Morton. 

“you do not understand—and you should trust to me in this mat- 
” 

“You know how much I trust to you,” he answered. 
this matter—” 

“Why do you think it necessary to take up your cousin’s cause 
with so much zeal?” said Mrs. Annesley, as he hesitated in his sen- 
tence. 

“T thought I had already explained what really does not seem to 
require any explanation. Seeing any woman in a position of social 
difficulty, I should not feel myself a gentleman if, believing her in- 
jured, I did not make at least an effort in her defence. And when I 
see my own kinswoman, one to whom I am bound both by ties of 
blood and obligations of gratitude—mother, can you ask me why I 
should take up her cause with all the zeal of which I am capable ?” 

“ One word, Morton,” said Mrs. Annesley, who had been watching 
him during the last speech, and knew to a nicety how far it was pru- 
dent to carry open opposition—“ one word, if you please. Has it 
never occurred to you that Pauline Morton may not be the injured 
victim you seem to consider her?” 

If she had sent a rifle-shot into her son’s plate, she could not have 
taken him more completely by surprise. He looked for one moment 
in mute amazement at her face, then a crimson flood shot over his 
brow, and was visible even beneath the black curls that rested on it. 

“ Mother!” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me,” said Mrs. Annesley, quietly. ‘“ Don’t 
think that I mean any thing more than I say. I only repeat my ques- 
tion—has it never occurred to you that Pauline Morton may not be 
that injured victim which you seem to consider her?” 

“No,” answered he. “Is she not a Morton?” 

“She is, indeed. But, in short, as I told you before, you had bet- 
ter trust to me in this matter.” 

“ And, as I told you before, that is impossible,” he replied. “ Tell 
me what you meant by such a question.” 

But, what Mrs. Annesley meant, it was very hard—indeed, impos- 
sible—for her to explain in Morton’s straightforward fashion; for her 
only real meaning had been to impress him with a belief that the 
matter was too delicate for his management. 
answering; and then said more than she had perhaps intended to 
say. 

“T only meant, Morton, that I am sure you would not like to 
force me into giving countenance to a woman who may not deserve 
it.” 

“God forbid!” said Morton, hastily. 
consider what you are saying ?” 

“Ts it likely I would not consider?” asked Mrs, Annesley, dread- 
fully conscious that the exigence of the occasion was forcing her into 
doing just the opposite. But then it was so necessary to quiet Mor- 
ton by saying something.—“ Is it likely I would. not consider? Ah, 
you don’t know how I have suffered about this, or you would never 
reproach me for not doing more.” 

“Reproach you! My dear mother, I must have expressed myself 
very badly if you think I meant to reproach you. Pray forgive me, 
if I have been hasty or disrespectful—but I feel this matter so 
deeply.” 

“ You cannot feel it more deeply than I do,” said Mrs. Annesley, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes. “ My poor aunt, and my dear 
uncle, what a blessed thing it is that they did not live to see this 
day! You may think me unfeeling, Morton, but Adela there could 
tell you that I have been really ill, and about nothing else but this 
affair.” 

“T could as soon suspect a saint of being unfeeling,” said Morton, 
much concerned, but smiling a little. 

“ Selfish, then, when I had only your welfare at heart.” 

“You could not be selfish if you tried. But I really don’t see 
what my welfare had to do with the matter.” 

No, he did not see in the least, and, what was more, Mrs. Annes- 
ley dared not enlighten him. She knew how much he desired to own 
Morton House, but she also knew that Morton House would be worse 
than valueless to him if he once suspected that it had been won by 
such means as those she had not scrupled to propose to herself. 

“TI only mean,” she hastily corrected, “that neither you nor I can 
help a woman who is so utterly reckless that she will not help her- 

self.” 
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“ And Pauline Morton ?” 

“ Pauline Morton refuses absolutely to accept any aid that we can 
give her.” 

“Refuses! How ? 
of my stupidity.” 

““T don’t see how I can be more explicit, Morton. She distinctly 
declines to give any explanation of her singular appearance among 
us, of the death of her brother, or of the absence of her husband— 
indeed, whether he is alive or dead, nobody knows. She looks as if 
she might have walked through a furnace of fire, or been buried 
alive and dug up again, or lived in garrets on crusts of bread, or—or 
done any thing! And she will neither receive her friends nor accept 
any hospitality they offer.” 

Morton, who had risen from the table, was now standing with one 
hand on the back of his chair, and he did not speak for several min- 
utes. Ther he said, slowly: 

“Well, all this only proves that she has suffered, nothing more. 
Surely we may respect this suffering sufficiently to refrain from 
prying into it. Can the gossips say nothing more of her than 
this ?” 

“You can best answer that question,” said Mrs, Annesley, 
stiffly. “I am not likely to hear what gossips say of my own 
cousin. But I think it is more than ought to be said of any woman.” 

“Mother, that does not sound like you,” said her son, geutly. 
“Remember how often you have agreed with me that misfortune 
should never be confounded with fault. We have no right to suspect 
more than misfortune here.” 

“Not if Pauline had come back as her position demanded she 
should come—with some guarantee for her past, and some regard for 
appearances in the present. Not if she—” 

“In one word, if she had not needed your friendship. Oh, moth 
er, that I should hear such social cant from your lips! Her old as- 
sociates, then, would have been willing to extend their hands to her, 
if she had not needed them; as she does’ need them, they consider 
that a sufficient reason for holding aloof. What a pitiful world it is!” 
said the young man, with a sudden scorn flashing into his face; “ and 
how much it is alike in every place and condition of life! Mother, one 
more question, and I have done. I am sure I need not beg you to 
answer me frankly. Do you, or do you not, believe that Pauline 
Morton deserves the suspicion that seems to have fallen upon her?” 

Was ever diplomacy placed in a more trying position than this? 
Reply in the affirmative Mrs. Annesley could not, without a more dar- 
ing violation of truth than even Aer conscience would allow ; and, to 
answer in the negative, would be to undo all her previous work. 
Clearly, then, the only resource left was that of evasion, and this she 
employed with commendable quickness. 

“Good Heavens, Morton! How can you ask me to decide such a 
question, and about my own cousin, too? You should be more con- 
siderate of my—my feelings!” 

“T am asking you to be considerate of the honor of your name, 
mother,” said Morton, half-sternly. “Do you know what people will 
say if you do not face that question and answer it boldly ?” 

“T must consult my own conscience, and not what people will 
say,” answered she, with dignity. ‘ 

Morton took his hand from the chair, and made a quick turn up 
and down the room before he spoke again. He stopped abruptly 
then, and fastened his eyes on her face : 

“Then, mother, you, too, doubt this poor woman ?” 

“Doubt her?” She hesitated a moment, but saw her way to no 
other answer than the truth. “No, Morton, I do not.” 

“In that case, you consider her unjustly suspected—do you, 
mother ?” 

There was something truth-compelling in the direct question, in 
the earnest eyes, and still more earnest voice. Before Mrs. Annesley 
knew what she was about, she had uttered a reluctant “ Yes.” 

But, even after this, she was not prepared for what followed. She 
was astonished when Morton crossed the floor, rang the bell, and said 
to the servant who answered it: 

“The carriage.” 

The door had hardly closed before Mrs. Annesley cried : 

“ Morton, what does this mean ? ” é 

“Tt means,” said Morton, “ that I am going to see our cousin, and 
that I hope you will accompany me to urge her return with us to An 
nesdale.” 


Pray be more explicit, if only in consideration 
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His mother looked at him in silent exasperation. If she had given 
way to her first impulse, it would certainly have been one of fierce 
reproach, since anger was burning hotly enough in her heart against 
this ungrateful return for all her exertion. But one thing which she 
had learned in life was the folly of passion. So she curbed herself 
with the steady curb which long habit had rendered easy, and an- 
swered quietly : 

“Tam afraid you must excuse me. Dr. Reynolds expressly for- 
bade my leaving the house until he saw me again. Besides, Morton, 
since you absolutely refuse to be guided by me in this matter, I can- 
not think that I am called upon to expose myself to another repulse 
for your sake.” 

“ Another repulse? ” 

“ Yes, another repulse. I thought I told you that Pauline has al- 
ready declined the visit which you wish me to urge on her a second time.” 

“ Did you really urge it the first time, mother?” 

“Did you ever know me lacking in hospitality ? 
distrust me, go your own way, and find who is right.” 

She spoke gravely, but without any touch of pettishness; and 
Morton hesitated. Perhaps, after all, she was right—perhaps, after 
all, hewas wrong. Who was so likely to be wrong as himself, thought 
the young man, with the humility which was his most prominent char- 
acteristic. Surely his mother was better able to judge of her cousin 
than he who had never seen that cousin. In trying to act up to 
the standard of his chivalric creed, he began to fear that he had not 
only been very obstinate, but also very foolish. So, after a pause, he 
spoke quite humbly: 

“T have never done such a thing as distrust you in all my life, 
mother; and I am sure I have no desire to go my own way simply be- 
cause it is my own way. If you think the invitation had better not 
be given just at present, I am perfectly willing to defer it. But that 
is no reason for deferring my visit. Since you cannot accompany me, 
I am sure Adela will.” 

He looked at his sister as he spoke; and Mrs. French shrugged 
her shoulders, as she answered carelessly : 

“Indeed, I would not advise you to be too sure, Morton, for I have 
not an idea of doing any thing of the kind.” 

“Why not?” 

“Simply because I don’t choose to.” 

“ Adela!” This was Mrs, Annesley who broke in with a tone half- 
warning, half-reproachful. 

“ Well, mamma,” was the saucy reply, “ you surely don’t think I 
am going to let Morton tyrannize over me as he does over you? When 
one doesn’t mind one’s husband, one isn’t likely to mind one’s brother 
—do you think so? He must get him a wife, if he wants somebody 
to go with him whenever he takes a fancy to visit superannuated 
beauties.” 

“T did not ask you to go asa favor to myself, Adela,” said her 
brother, a little haughtily. 

“So much the better,” answered she. And, at that moment, a ser- 
vant opened the door and announced the carriage. 

“T was wrong,” said Morton, turning to her. 
favor to myself. Will you go?” 

“ Not on any account,” said the young lady, with emphasis. “ Noth- 
ing would induce me to go. I hate disagreeable people—besides, the 
Raynors and Irene Vernon will be here to dinner to-day, and I would 
not tire myself out for the world. If you will go, that is no reason 
why I should be so silly.” 

“ Have the carriage taken back, and my horse brought out,” said 
Mr. Annesley to the servant. 

After this, there was ten minutes’ rather uncomfortable silence 
in the room. It was broken at last by Adela, who had sauntered to 
the window, and, with admirable nonchalance, announced the appear- 
ance of the horse—adding the gratuitous information that he did not 
look quite as well groomed as usual. 

“Probably not; those scamps grow careless if I am away from 
home a week,” said her brother. He turned to leave the room, saying 
to his mother, “I shall not be back until dinner.” 

“But you must be back in time for dinner—don’t forget that, Mor- 
ton,” she said, anxiously. 

“T shall not forget it,” he answered. 

When the door closed on him, Mrs. Annesley drew a deep breath 
of relief, and looked at her daughter, who was still standing by the 
window. Their eyes met, and Mrs. French laughed. 


But, since you 


“T do ask itas a 





“Poor Morton, how simple he is!” she said. “I wondered you 
had patience to fence with him so long, mamma. Do you think he 
means to spend the morning at Morton House?” 

Mrs. Annesley shook her head. “I wish he did,” she answered. 
“ He means to spend it in Tallahoma. 

“Mamma,” said Mrs. French, setting her teeth sharply, “I would 
make an end of that business, if I were you.” 

“Suppose you could not, Adela?” 

“ As if you could not always do any thing you want to.” 

“Morton is terribly obstinate.” 

“ Morton is like wax in your hands.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, not very relevantly, as it 
seemed, Mrs. Annesley said, ‘‘ When does Irene Vernon leave?” 

“Not before New Year. You know she is engaged to spend Christ- 
mas here.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

They said nothing further—but, after another minute or two, Mrs. 
French kissed her hand, and gayly waved it to some one outside the 
window. 

“Tt is only Morton,” she said, as her mother came forward and 
looked over her shoulder. “I am wishing him good luck.” 

They both watched the graceful rider out of sight; and Mrs, An- 
nesley, as she turned away from the window, said, with a low and some- 
what bitter laugh, “‘ Let him go. He will not be admitted farther than 
the door of Morton House.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





“THE NEW PEOPLE.” 


By Anniz Toomas, Author or “ Fatse Coxors,” “ Denis 
Donne,” ETC. 


HEY were spoken of in this way with rather a disparaging stress 


on the second word of the sentence, for many months after they 
had taken up their abode in Southhill. The shadow of a change fell so 
seldom over the quiet, retired little place, that its inhabitants made 


‘the most of one when it did come—talked about it for long, and 


speculated about it with a fresh interest, that would have seemed 
supernatural to the denizens of the busy world, who are afflicted with 
a change every hour of the day. 

Southhill was of a size too large to be called a village, and several 
sizes too small to be deserving of the name of a town. So the South- 
hillites compromised matters, and called it, lovingly among them- 
selves, “ our place.” 

It was not an agricultural place, nor did it share in the manufac- 
turing interests of the district in which it was located—a little oasis 
of inaction in a desert of hard work. It had no strong religious 
views ; it took but a limp interest in politics; it cared nothing at all 
for the sporting world, and rarely so much as heard of a play or an 
opera, or any thing appertaining to matters theatrical. It had a circu- 
lating library though, which drove a fine, flourishing, healthy trade in 
novels, and in its midst a substantial old red-brick building, called 
“The Institute,” opened its hearty, honest-looking portals widely 
twice a week, for “ purposes of mutual improvement and recreation.” 

Society in Southhil! was not brilliant, as may be gathered from this 
brief preface ; but, on the other hand, it must be understood that it 
was “very select.” This latter fact the Southhillites carefully im- 
pressed upon one another, whenever they gathered themselves to- 
gether at each other’s houses. And it seemed to comfort them con- 
siderably that it should be so. Indeed, they may be said to have 
accepted the circumstance as recompense in full for being very dull, 
and as substitute for any kind of attempt to regale each other. 

The houses were detached for the most part, and were occupied by 
a set of people who knew “all about” each other. Thei: worst and 
their best, their grandfathers, and the extent of their intimacies with 
every one, the exact figure of their incomes, and pattern and quality 
of their bed and table linen, were public property. Need it be said 
that society in Southhill, in addition to being very select, was very 
censorious ? 

The aristocracy of “ our place,” by reason of their being the occu- 
pants of the two biggest houses in it, were the Atkinsens and the 
Dormers. The honors were equal between them, so to say. If the 
first soared to the height of a carriage and pair and two men-servants, 
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the second had the best name and furniture, and the biggest conserva- 
tory. And if the Atkinsons could boast (as they did frequently) of 
having had a dignitary of the church on a remote branch of the 
family-tree, the Dormers could produce a living law lord, which equal- 
ized matters, 

There was no male head of the house of Atkinson, at the time of 
which I write. The family consisted of the widow and her three 
daughters—virgins all, and rather foolish virgins, too, if the truth 
must be told. They belonged to the genus which deifies the curate, 
and works him offerings of divers colors of needlework curiously 
wrought. And, for all the return the current curate had made to 
them, he might have taken the vows of celibacy. 

The Dormers were “ more happily circumstanced,” as Mrs. Atkin- 
son was wont to observe in one of her unexceptionable little set- 
phrases. Mr. Dormer was extant still, and his only child, a daughter 
of about twenty-two or three, was in the way of being an heiress in 
Southhill. This belief, which attached to her, together with the fact 
of her being prettier than any other girl in “our place,” caused her to 
be watched with a wary eye by the rest of the confraternity, about whom 
were no.such dangerous and snaring possibilities as probable heiress- 
ship and possible beauty. 

The rest of the Southhillites may be put in with a few bold strokes. 
There were the Jenningses, two maiden sisters with soft hearts and 
harsh voices, who were always doing good by stealth, to the utmost 
of their ability. There was the vicar, Mr. Watson, and his family, 
and the doctor and the lawyer, and their respective wives, and a few 
retired old gentlemen and ladies, who all marketed, and went to 
church, and gave mild little tea-and-toast entertainments to each other 
on exactly the same pattern. 

There had been no invasion of outsiders into Southhill for many a 
long year, when, one day a house, which had stood empty and been 
the talk of the place for six months, was taken by a stranger. South- 
hill met in unpremeditated conclave at the butcher’s and grocer’s in 
the morning, and at a light repast of muffins and coffee in Mrs. At- 
kinson’s drawing-room in the evening, to discuss the startling fact. 
The new people had done unprecedented things. They had come 
down, looked at the Paragon (as the “ topic” was called), and taken it 
for three years about ten minutes after that look. Further, the Miss 
Atkinsons had it “from the best authority, the very best,” that they 
had not made any of the usual inquiries ; were equally careless about 
the best shops, and the drains, and the church services, and had actu- 
ally come into the midst of Southhill without a single letter of intro- 
duction. 

The only fact that had been definitely ascertained relative to the 
new arrivals was their name. Their name, Kevern, was not bad; but 
then, on the other hand, it was not good enough to set all doubts at 
rest. The father and mother were middle-aged people, and the sons 
and daughters were just grown up, and were as young, handsome, and 
happy-looking a lot as Southhill had set eyes on for many a long day. 

“ As far as looks go, there is nothing to be said against them, is 
there, Mr. Pendrean,” Miss Dormer said to the gentleman who has 
been casually mentioned as the current curate. 

“ And looks go a long way,” Mr. Pendrean answered. And, some- 
how, his answer fell flatter on her ears than words of his were wont to 
fall. 

“They are going to keep horses, because Robert heard that an- 
other stall was to be built in the stable,” Miss Atkinson said, with 
the air of one who was bringing conclusive evidence to bear upon 
something at least, “so they must have money; but where do they 
get it, or how do they make it?” 

“ Retired from trade, perhaps,” Lily Dormer suggested ; ‘‘ we must 
find out before we call.” 

“The dear bishop used to say one couldn’t be too careful about 
making new acquaintances,” Mrs. Atkinson put in; and then Mr. Pen- 
drean asked “‘ how many generations were required to purify gold made 
in trade.” 

“Oh! we don’t look down on those connected with trade,” Miss 
Atkinson explained, graciously ; “but we are obliged, of course, to 
hold aloof from them. We shall soon detect what society these new 
people have moved in.” 

“Shall I go on an exploring expedition into their midst?” he 
asked, with a laugh in his eyes. And Mr. Pendrean’s were very beau- 
tiful eyes, and the laugh came into them pretty often, when he was 


talking to his parishioners. 





“Tf I were in your place, I should be very careful to avoid inti- 
macy,” the Miss Atkinsons chorussed; and Lily Dormer tossed her 
pretty head and avowed that “the Miss Keverns seemed so free and 
easy, that it would be hard to avoid the appearance of intimacy with 
them, at least.” 

“ But as they are here, and as they may be respectable, though we 
know nothing of them,” Mrs. Atkinson said, with the large charity 
that is characteristic of the species, “some of us had better call; we 
can draw back, if they are not desirable, you know ; shall we call and 
report?” 

This was magnanimous on the surface, but the rest of Southhill 
was to the full as curious about the new-comers as the Atkinsons 
were. It was kind of her they averred, suavely ; but they one and all 
declined to put the onus on her of detecting what there might be to 
be detected, and deciding on what was to be decided upon. They 
would share and share alike. So, the claims of both friendship and 
curiosity would be appeased. 

Mr. Pendrean had other claims than those of his office upon the 
consideration of Southhill. He was young, he was well-off, he was 
well-born, he was well-educated, well-bred, and well-read, and alto- 
gether an object of much care and thought in Southhill. Marriage- 
able girls, and the mothers of marriageable girls, and, alas! for them, 
girls who were not marriageable also, gave a good deal of thought to 
him. It was looked upon as being quite in the order of things that 
he should take one of the daughters of the land to wife. And after 
a good deal of heart-burning, and of envy, hatred, and malice among 
themselves, they had agreed to let Lily Dormer have him without op- 
position. That is to say, without giving vent to the feeling in so 
many words, they tacitly acknowledged that hers was the best chance, 


.and, she being a genuine Southhillite, they would not mar it. 


Not that Mr. Pendrean had committed, so to say, decided acts or 
words of preference for her yet. After the manner of young men, he 
was glad to see as much as he could of the prettiest and nicest girl 
in the place. But he never sought her in a marked manner, If she 
crossed his path, he was genuinely and openly glad to see her— 
far too openly glad, indeed, for the girl’s own hopes to be very high. 
Still, when joked about him, she always bore herself as one to whom he 
was a little more than he was to the rest of the world. And this she 
did subtly, after the manner of some girls, without committing herself 
to any definite statement. It will be believed, then, that it was more 
in anger than in sorrow that Southhill saw this object of so many 
hopes, and fears, and conjectures, wend his way on the following day 
to call on the new people. 

Such a charming surprise awaited him. Mr. Kevern (why hadn’t it 
struck Pendrean before ?) was the novelist of that name, come down for 
a spell of country-life, that he might infuse some of the freshness of 
the same into his books. And his daughters were a brace of bewitch- 
ingly-clever and pretty girls, whose only anxiety at present was a fear 
that they might not be able to follow honorably in their father’s foot- 
steps. 

“ You see, for the name’s sake, it wouldn’t do to sit down and write 
twaddle,” they were wont to observe, and the fear that they might 
never be able to write other than twaddle oppressed them at some odd 
half-minutes of their lives, 

“ Are there any nice girls here?” Kate Kevern asked, rather 
anxiously of Mr. Pendrean. ‘“ We have only seen old ladies as 

et.” 
1 “The Miss Atkinsons are a host in themseives,” he said; “ they 
are going to bear down upon you to-day, I know.” 

“Oh! the Miss Atkinsons. Ah! they are some of the old ladies I 
meant; is there nothing younger in Southhill ?—Papa, papa! this is a 
bad lookout for you; where will you find models for your young 
women ?” 

“There is Miss Dormer; have you seen her yet?” Mr. Pendrean 
said, and Kate Kavern, looking at him narrowly, saw that he had to 
set his face very resolutely to avoid a transient expression of emotion 
of some sort crossing it as she questioned: 

“Tell me about her—is she young and pretty—do you like 
her?” 

“ She’s the nicest girl in the place,” he said, heartily. 

‘‘Humph!” Kate Kavern looked thoughtful. “I dare say I’m. 
foolish to push inquiry further, but would you mind telling me—” 

She stopped abruptly and blushed, and when she blushed a light 
fell upon Mr. Pendrean’s mind, Kate Kevern was a remarkably 
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pretty and nice girl herself; Lily Dormer couldn’t hold a candle to 
her ! 

“ Will I mind telling you what? I don’t think I should mind tell- 
ing you any thing, Miss Kevern,” he said. And then the thought 
that he was really going a little too fast smote him, and he hailed a 
remark from the youngest Miss Kevern with gratitude. 

“T believe Kate was going to ask what constituted Miss Dormer 
the prettiest and nicest girl in Southhill; and then she remembered 
that asking for definitions always sounds pedantic and affected ; we’ll 
be much more frank than you are, Mr. Pendrean. We'll tell you what 
we think of your parishioners without giving you the trouble of ask- 
ing.” 

“ Perhaps, children, he won’t care to know your opinion,” their 
father said, with a look anda laugh that convinced the guest that 
there was great confidence and great peace in the camp of the Kev- 
erns. 

He went away from the new people to his solitary lodgings very 
thoughtfully thatday. For more than a year now he had been “ one of 
them " in Southhill, so much one of them indeed, that he had come to 
the part not only of accepting them as they were, but of almost be- 
lieving that, as they were, they were scarcely susceptible of improve- 
ment. But by the light shed by these new-comers he saw those who 
were indigenous to the soil more plainly and less pleasantly. 

“Mr, Pendrean! Mr. Pendrean!” He had reached the door of his 
own house, and was about to let himself in with that prized symbol 
of independence and bachelorhood, a latch-key, when Lily Dormer’s 
familiar voice struck upon his ears. He looked round, and there she 
was, in all her bravery of summer apparel—a gayly bedight butterfly 
whom it would be a shame for any poor man to take and turn into a 
household grub. 

A pretty upright figure, slender and straight as a dart, robed in 
the walking-skirt and train, and jacket, and bows, and boots, and 
bonnet of the period. “ Very well dressed for a country-girl,” was 
his critical dictum as she put her ashen-gray gloved hand out to him 
—* very well dressed and well-mannered too, but lacking a something 
that Miss Kevern had.” 

“T’m going to call on the new people,” she said, suffering her hand 
to repose in his. 

“That's right,” he said, encouragingly. 
duty in that respect.” 

“You lost no time in doing it,” she said, in a slightly-piqued 
tone. 
“ And I was rewarded by finding the young ladies at home,” he 
said, laughingly. Remember there had been no love-making except 
in the imagination of their friends between these two. But Lily al- 
ways felt that the possibilities were great, and so was apt to regard 
any hinderance to them as a positive wrong. 

“T’ve no doubt you did, and that they showed their fairest side to 
you,” she said, waxing savage as she sought to become sarcastic. 
“ T’'ve been to the library, and I hear there that they are little better 
than pagans—judging from the books they have sent for—” 

* Our excellent Miss Whiddles’s Christianity must have had a se- 
vere shock. I hope she couldn’t supply that undesirable elass of litera- 
ture.” 

“TI do wonder at your scoffing and joking about it ; but now tell me 
—shall I call on them?” 

“Yes, go; there’s a good girl.” 

“You wish me to show them attention?” she intérrupted, with a 
little eager, confiding air that made him conscious that it behooves a 
man to be very careful in his dealings with those guileless creatures 
the girls of the period. 

“ Well, I think they are people that it will do us all good to know,” 
he said, bluntly ; and, though Lily Dormer gave him her softest looks, 
she could get no other sign or word of peculiar interest in her from 
him than this: “I think they are people that it will do us all good to 
know ?” 

It was rather a shock to Southhill when it discovered that Mr, Kev- 
ern actually wrote. some of the novels which it devoured with such a 
voracious appetite. In common with a great mass of our fellow- 
creatures, the inhabitants of Southhill, though tolerant to novels in 
the abstract, had a huge distrust of them in the concrete, and a huge 
dislike to the individuals from whose brains the novels emanated. 

“Such things are very well to read,” Mrs. Atkinson said, in a flut- 
ter of virtue and maternal solicitude, “ but, when it comes to intro- 


“T have just done my 


duce one’s daughters to the people who write them, I think, Mr. Dor. 
mer, we can’t be too careful.” 

“We can’t, indeed,” Mr. Dormer responded. 

He had the hazy notion so general among the rural, wealthy mid- 
dle classes, that all professors of literature were either mad, bad, or 
dangerous. 

“T think Mr, Pendrean is very weak te go so much to their house,” 
Mrs. Atkinson went on, complacently. ‘To be sure, he is the clergy- 
man, and a clergyman may go anywhere with impunity; but he is a 
young man, and we all know what young men are liable to, my dear 
Mr. Dormer.” 

“ Ah!” Mr. Dormer said, wearily. 

It was well known in Southhill to be the dear wish of Mr. Dor- 
mer’s heart that his only child should compass the capture of the spe- 
cial young pillar of the church whose mission it was to seek to save 
souls in Southhill. Therefore, Mrs. Atkinson’s speech held a double 
sting for him, implying, as it did, doubt of Lily’s powers and of Mr. 
Pendrean’s constancy. 

Meanwhile matters were progressing very pleasantly at the Para- 
gon. Mr. Kevern had redeemed the time of his sojourn at Southhill 
by sketching it and its specialties graphically and remuneratively in 
the pages of a popular serial, His sons had been studying under the 
guidance of a tutor in the neighborhood. One daughter had “ found 
the meaning”’ the beauties of Nature had for her, and was working 
hard at drawing under the auspices of a distinguished painter, a friend 
of her father’s. And Kate had found the meaning of her heart under 
the auspices of Mr. Pendrean. 

The knowledge had come to her in this way. After a sojourn of 
several months in Southhill—during the whole of which time Mr. Pen- 
drean was as regular a “daily occurrence in their house as were the 
daily papers or dinner,” as they were wont to observe—words were 
whispered in the place that came round to Mr. Kevern’s ears. 

In his happy, careless, unobservant way, the father of the family 
was in the habit of leaving his girls very much to their own de- 
vices. They had been trained more after the manner of boys than 
of girls, trained to abhor lying, and deceit, and scandal, and pettiness 
of all sorts, and Mr. Kevern knew that he could trust them thorough- 
ly. But, when these words reached his ears, he took one of the pre 
cautions that less reliant parents are obliged to take sometimes— 
namely, he threw out a warning. 

“T find our friend, the good young priest, hasn’t been wasting his 
time quite as much as I supposed,” he began, just as they were sitting 
down to dinner one day. 

“Let me give you a glass of your favorite sherry, to enable you to 
make your meaning clearer,” Kate said, laughing. 

Mr. Kevern liked to be helped to sherry by his pretty, sparkling 
daughter ; he always fancied himself well up Parnassus on those oc- 
casions when Kate played the Hebe. 

“Tl give you three guesses at my meaning,” he said, sipping his 
wine; “ who'll begin? ” 

“Mamma shall go first,” they chorussed. 

Mrs. Kevern hazarded a belief that “Mr. Pendrean had got a 
living.” 

“Wrong. Now, Kate.” 

“‘ That he has Romish tendencies all the time he is letting himself 
be purred upon by the evangelical Miss Atkinsons,” Kate said, laugh- 
ing merrily. 

“ Farther off the mark than mamma; one of my sagacious young 
women would have answered that she ‘had a presentiment,’ or that 
‘her heart foreboded’ something quite different.” Mr. Kevern then 
said, carelessly : “ Come, Meg, it’s your turn. Show more discernment 
than mamma and Kate.” 

“He’s fallen in love, I suppose,” Margaret said, indifferently ; 
“they all do it, you know, papa—in real life as well as in your 
books.” 

“*Oh, wise young judge!’ you are right; now three guesses at 
the lady’s name.” 

When the father said that, the mother’s instinct caused Mrs. 
Kevern to glance at her eldest daughter. Kate had hoisted “red 
flags’ in her cheeks, but there was no sign of discomposure. 

“Mrs. Atkinson, perhaps,” Mrs. Kevern said, laughing. “It’s as 
reasonable to guess that it’s Mrs. Atkinson as it would be to say any 
of. the other women of this place.” 








“No, it’s not Mrs. Atkinson,” Mr. Kevern said, looking steadily 
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at the centre vase ; “it’s Miss Dormer; let us all drink to his happi- 
ness and prosperity.” 

And Kate put her lips to her glass, and toasted him in a bumper 
with the rest. 

But, though she did this, she was stabbed, and moreover she knew 
that they all thought that she was stabbed. Those months of inces- 
sant intercourse with him had been very sweet to her, when unalloyed 
by any thought of Lily Dormer or any other feminine roots of bitter- 
ness interrupting it. He had won her, and the girl knew that she had 
suffered him to see that he had won her. And now, without a word 
of preparation from him, she was told that he had left her—left her 
for Lily Dormer! How her parents and brothers and sister would 
despise him ! 

They were very considerate to her. The clever, loving father, 
having given his warning, did not torture her by looking to see how 
she bore it. He had spoken with judgment, and with mercy, too ; and 
Kate was grateful to him. For his part, having got the truth out, he 
would fain have dropped the subject, but Kate wanted to hear more. 

“Who told you this, papa?” she asked. 

“Old Dormer hinted it to me, and Miss Atkinson confirmed the 
statement he half made.” 

“ Will you mind telling us how he hinted it, my dear? ” Mrs. Kev- 
ern asked. (She saw what her daughter wanted.) ‘‘ He’s a blunder- 
ing old fellow, and perhaps you have mistaken him. I’m sure I hope 
you have. I don’t like to'think Mr. Pendrean so deficient in taste.” 

“Let me see. How did he doit? I could do you the dialogue 
beautifully on paper, but the viva-voce business bothers me; he was 
speaking of investing money, and he said: ‘When a certain affair 
comes off, I shall buy Aim a living;’ and he nodded his obtuse old 
head in the direction of Pendrean’s parlor-window. Then he walked 
out of the library, and the ugliest of the Atkinsons came grinning up 
to me and said: ‘ Didn’t you know that, Mr. Kevern? Oh, dear! with 
your knowledge of character, too, and your talent for analyzing things 
of the sort. I am surprised; every one expected that Mr. Pendrean 
and Miss Lily Dormer would have made a match of it long before 
this.’” 

Kate had recovered her spirits by this time. 

“ Papa, how beautifully you can do ‘ Russian scandal’ all by your- 
self! I have played it with a dozen in the game, and it hasn’t at- 
tained such magnificent proportions as you have given to this bit of 
gossip.” 

But, though she spoke of it as a “bit of gossip” only, the 
thought of it made her tremble a little the next morning when the 
well-known, firm, quick step came crunching along the gravel outside 
the drawing-room window, and the well-known voice cried out: 

“Miss Kevern, I’ve come to propose an expedition to you—a ride 
round by the pine-woods.” For they were fond of bewitching the world 
with noble horsemanship, these young people, and a good deal of mis- 
chief had been done during their many “ quiet rides.” 

“No, I can’t—yes, I will—I’ll go,” Kate said, boldly; and then 
she determined that she would know the truth. 

“ What will Miss Dormer think of you’re riding with me?” she 
asked. 

“Miss Dormer!” 

He was too honest to affect more than a faint surprise at hearing 
her feelings concerning him questioned. 

“Yes, Miss Dormer. Yesterday papa heard—” 

But, before she could say it, ‘‘ Miss Dormer” was announced, and 
came in, smiling blithely. 

“ He might have spared me this,” Kate thought, indignantly. 

Nevertheless, she greeted her visitor cordially, and puzzled Mr. 
Pendrean very much by asking Miss Dormer to go with them. 

“Good as well as ill, woman’s at best a contradiction still,” he 
muttered to himself. “What can she want of that girl? She must 
have heard that Miss Lily would have smiled if I wanted her to smile. 
Well, I suppose she doesn’t care for me herself, and wants to stop my 
speaking ;” and he drew a hard breath, and wished he had never seen 
Kate Kevern. 

It was a miserable ride—miserable for all three of them. Kate 
had an angry, sore feeling at her heart, and neither the bright sun nor 
the scent of the pine-tree woods were sweet to her. 

“T have deceived myself; I have been lightly won; I have brushed 
the bloom off my heart ; and I can never, never, never be the same 
again,” thought the girl. 





With this thought in her heart, what wonder that she did not 
prove an agreeable companion ? 

As for Mr. Pendrean, his case was even worse than hers. For 
months past he had been telling himself that in this girl his heart 
recognized its queen. In spite of all those little sayings and looks in 
which Southhill indulged itself, Lily Dormer had never stirred his 
blood to a quicker flow, or his tongue to a loving word. It was hard 
to have her thrust upon him by the woman he loved. 

Poor Lily’s case was not an enviable one cither. She was not an 
adept in the noble art of equitation, and still, as she had always pro- 
fessed to be “‘ devoted to riding,” it was incumbent on her, she felt, to 
put a brave face on the fact of the mare she was riding being a skit- 
tish one. “Papa is no judge of horses, or he’d never have got me 
such a half-broken brute as this,” she said pettishly, once when she 
had been jerked out of her balance by a peculiar pas de fascination, 
which the mare elected to dance at a donkey they were passing. And 
then Kate Kevern, whose heart was so nearly broken that she felt it 
would be of little consequence if her neck was quite, offered to 
“ change horses.” 

“Tt boots not to delay” in the telling of my tale. Once there 
was a great chance, a rare chance, of the young people coming to a 
right understanding with one another, and that supreme moment was 
when Pendrean was putting Kate Kevern up on the skittish horse. 
He looked up in her face with the inquiring, loving look she knew so 
well, and for one moment she was melted by it. The next moment 
she resented it, and the opportunity was past ! 

“Oh, my love, my love! why have I given it to this man?” she 
thought. 

“T'll never trust a frank face and gentle eyes and words in this 
world again!” was his simultaneous reflection. 

“Let us leave this, papa,” the mother said, the following day— 
“let us leave this place, papa. Our girl isn’t happy here; ” and he 
was too chivalrous a gentleman to question concerning that which the 
mother and her child would keep sacred. 

So all Southhill was in arms in a few days at the abrupt way in 
which the Keverns took their departure. 

“Probably they’re in debt,” Mrs. Atkinson kindly observed; 
“ those literary people always are shiftless.” 

No one suspected that it was because of those idle words spoken 
at the little library one morning that they left their sylvan haunt. 

Their sylvan haunt! When I paint my great picture of “ Slan- 
dered Virtue,” I will place her in the midst of green fields and breezy 
groves. To the simple-hearted denizens of our country towns and 
villages must be ceded the honor of being “‘ quick with the tale, and 
ready with the lie,” to a degree that is unattainable in the busier 
places of the world. After all, there is nothing so beneficial as coun- 
try air for the whispered words that poison truth. 

The Keverns went away with their wounded deer, and Mr. Pen- 
drean pursued his path very moodily for a while. It was evident to 
him (oh, blind and foolish of understanding as the cleverest men 
are!) that Kate Kevern repented of that gay, generous cordiality and 
intimacy with him which had led him on to love her, and that now, 
liking him very much, still she wanted to console him with Lily Dormer. 
Well, he must bear the brunt of the evil that was brought into his 
heart as best he could. Only it “ would make him very chary of trust- 
ing a woman again,” he told himself. 

Lily Dormer pressed the siege hotly when the “ pretty Kevern girls” 
left Southhill; but the city she besieged never fell a prey toher. And 
many months after, when the Keverns were such things of the past 
that people couldn’t feel actively malicious about them any longer, a 
light was let in upon the curate’s mind respecting their retreat. 

“You are not looking well, Mr. Pendrean,” Mrs, Atkinson re- 
marked to him. “I did think that long before this you would have 
had a wife to look after you.” 

“Did you really?” he said, dryly. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, we all looked upon it as a certain thing, 
and even spoke of it as a certain thing with Lily Dormer; and now 
she’s going to marry some one else.” 

“ Spoke of it as a certain thing, did you? No, I never aspired to 
the honor of Miss Dormer’s hand; she’s a dear little thing though, 
and I hope heartily she will be happy.” 

“Yes, I remember speaking of it to Mr. Kevern one day just be- 
fore they left,” Mrs. Atkinson said; “ he was very much surprised.” 

“ Well he might be,” Mr. Pendrean said, standing up, and saying 
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good-by. And then he went home and wrote to Mr. Kevern, via that 
gentleman’s publisher. 

That letter reached a house of mourning. A sorrow-stricken 
mother prized and valued it though, and came to regard the writer 
of it as a cherished son. “If our Kate had only lived to receive this 
explanation, how happy we should all have been!” she said to her 
husband. And he winced at the power of love, he was in the habit 
of depicting so thrillingly, having been brought into his midst with 
euch cruel foree. Kate Kevern had died of that which had been re- 
vealed to her lover too late for him to save her with the glad tidings 
that the idle words were idle words indeed, and that he was true, as 
she had broken her heart in doubting him to be. 





ADVERTISING. 


DVERTISING may be divided into two classes, the legitimate 
and the “puff.” Under the first head may be included legal 
and business notices and mere uncolored announcements, put forth 
for the sole purpose of giving publicity to a certain fact. So far as 
these are concerned, there is little, if any, of the “ humbug ” 
element involved ; and, whether such advertisements are published in 
the form of handbills, posters, or notices in the columns of local 
journals, all is comparatively straightforward and above-board. But 
how about the puffs, the puffers, and the puffees? Take up a news- 
paper, reader—any one will do—and run your eye down the advertis- 
ing-column: what will be your first impression? Most probably one 
of bewildered admiration and regret at what may, very likely, appear 
to you a wasteful expenditure of ingenuity and money. But is it 
wasted? Some people may think so, but they are wofully mistaken. 
Experience tells a different tale. Some of the devices employed to 
attract attention are certainly both shailow and transparent, yet even 
these will “draw” a certain class of the community. Ask a prac- 
tical advertising-agent, and he will tell you, almost to a fraction, what 
the expenditure of a specified number of dollars will bring in; and, 
strange to say, the larger the outlay, the greater the percentage of 
profit will be! Take, for instance, the item of patent medicines— 
commodities for which there would be absolutely no sale whatever 
without resorting to advertising. There is one firm in New England, 
extensively engaged in this business, the head of which began life, 
some forty years ago, as a poor little ragged urchin, running errands 
for a druggist in a provincial town in the State of Massachusetts, at 
the munificent salary of a dollar a week, and who at present pays 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum for 
newspaper advertising alone throughout the Union, and distributes, 
gratis, about seven million pamphlets, printed in eight different lan- 
guages (Chinese included), besides handbills, etc., costing many thou- 
sand dollars more! What his profits are may be guessed from the 
simple but suggestive fact of his paying about fifty-six thousand dol- 
lars a year to the United States Internal Revenue for the two and four 
cent stamps affixed to the five different preparations which he offers 
for sale! There is one great peculiarity in advertisers of this class: 
their advertising must be continuous. It must never diminish nor be 
relaxed even fora day. Were there a lull or cessation in the stream 
in any one district, however insignificant, the result would imme- 
diately become apparent in a waning of popularity and diminished 
sales, A patent-medicine business, accordingly, can never be properly 
called “ established,” for its existence depends solely on its being kept 
before the public. When advertising is discontinued, the business 
becomes defunct, and can rarely be resuscitated. 

The enormous increase in the number of advertisements nowadays 
has naturally caused a deal of competition; people must keep pace 
with the times, and consequently brains are daily tortured and in- 
genuity racked to produce something original and startling to catch 
the public eye and tickle popular fancy. Sometimes we see a notice 
“set up” in the actual shape and form of the article advertised, such 
as a teapot or a hat; again the paragraph appears with a rough 
blank-line drawn completely through it—an artistic idea, and one 
which rarely failed to attract attention before it became so common. 
Then we have occasionally a whole column left blank, with the excep- 
tion of the name and address of the advertiser with one or two of his 
“* spécialtiés,” All these, however, are mere appeals to the eye; far 
greater variety, and even more ingenuity, is displayed in the compila- 
tion and actual wording of some of the mendacious and insinuating 











announcements which have a higher and bolder aim, that of directly 
engaging our sympathies and exciting our interest. Specious and 
plausible, indeed, are some of these, the two grand ideas being for 
the advertiser to leave no stone unturned to puff his own wares and 
to depreciate those of each and every one of his competitors. Ar- 
ticles christened after the names of celebrated or notorious characters 
will always command a sale for a time ; dry-goods going at “‘ Tremen- 
dous sacrifices!” or “Selling under cost!” if announced in flaring 
capitals, will always draw crowds of ladies, while the sterner sex will 
offer themselves as only too wi.ling victims at the shrine of the first 
new hat they see labelled “ The Latest Parisian Novelty!” 

There are many other methods of advertising—some of them even 
more illegitimate and objectionable. The attainment of personal no- 
toriety is a great “draw.” The possession of a fast horse or yacht, 
an exceptionally splendid equipage, a regal mansion, palatial business- 
premises, or 4 lavish expenditure, have frequently proved winning 
cards; while sensational domestic squabbles, carefully elaborated in 
the public press, have been resorted to, and not unsuccessfully either, 
by some unscrupulous adventurers to attain the great twin object of 
their ambition—money and notoriety. We have poetical puffs as 
well; and these, although for the most part vapid and drivelling dog- 
gerel, sometimes scintillate indications of wit, humor, and positive 
genius. 

Then there are theatrical “ stars” and musical celebrities, with all 
their grandiloquent trumpet-blowing and tawdry belongings. In no 
profession or trade is advertising so much used and abused as in this. 
“ Gorgeous scenery, new and costly dresses, decorations, and proper- 
ties, with original and appropriate music composed expressly for this 
occasion ! ”"—these rarely fail to go down with the public, although it is 
notorious that the first is a collection of vile daubs; the second, a 
parcel of worn-out trumpery ; and the last a pot-pourri of hackneyed 
negro melodies and played-out street-ditties. In this way slang is 
metamorphosed into wit ; immodesty, into artistic grace ; impudence, 
into talent ; la premiére danseuse, into a divinity ; the poor, underpaid 
Jigurantes and coryphées, into angels ; and the whole tinsel-bedizened, 
flaring spectacle, into a veritable glimpse of fairy-land. These are 
some of the consummations achieved by advertising. 

Besides all this, there is a class of harpies who live more or less 
by their wits, and they find advertising often a profitable and re- 
munerative game. ‘“ Astrological divinings,” “ medical quackery,” 
“ matrimonial openings,” “ business chances,” offered to “ energetic 
young men, possessed of a little capital ;” “fortunes may be realized, 
and full particulars sent on receipt of twenty-five cents "—are a few 
of the creations of these human vultures, together with the execrable 
“ Personals” which disfigure and disgrace the columns of our jour 
nals—for it is needless to say that all these, without exception, 
emanate from the same objectionable coterie. It appears almost in- 
credible that these devices should succeed, or even pay for the ex- 
pense of advertising ; but that they do appear, is the best proof that 
they do pay; and this is in itself a very strong argument in support 
of the position we assumed at the outset, namely, that we are, all of 
us, occasionally liable to be taken in. 

It is not only in America that this system obtains. In England 
and elsewhere it is quite as rife as on this side of the Atlantic; in 
fact, it was only the other day we were informed, on good authority, 
that Mr. Willan, a gentleman now at the head of two mammoth es- 
tablishments in London and Paris, has amassed his colossal fortune 
within the last ten years, having, in that incredibly short space of 
time, risen to his present position of almost fabulous wealth from 
that of a common bill-poster, earning his daily wages with his brush 
and paste-pot! He now has the almost entire monopoly of that busi- 
ness in both the British and French metropolis, as well as on all the 
railroads and principal towns-in both countries. 

Advertising, from a mere convenience, has become a positive ne- 
cessity, as well as a nuisance. Stages, cars, steamboats, railroad 
depots, dead-walls, and boardings, are plastered over and actually pa- 
pered with bills large and small, round and square, long and short; 
bills red, yellow, green, blue, and all the colors of the rainbow; nay, 
even the very rocks, stones, and stumps, are called into requisition ; 
and, while these herald forth the praises of “Buchu” and the su- 
perior excellence of some cheap sensational periodical, we have & 
complete and literal realization of “ tongues in trees, . . . sermons 
in stones, and” puffs “in every thing!” It is, indeed, puff, puff, 
puff, everywhere. We walk upon puffs, for the very sidewalks are 
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stencilled with them; we rub shoulders with them, for there are liv- 
ing, peripatetic puff-mediums as well, with their clothes literally 
puffed with searlet-and-gold letters ; the air is full of them ; they hang 
suspended across the roadway; they stream from the tops of lofty 
flag-staffs- they float from advertising-balloons, and descend in fleecy 
showers from the roofs of advertising-carriages ; they are officiously 
crammed into our hand at every corner, into our pockets, or per- 
chance even into our boots, if occasion offer; unfolding our morning 
paper, lo! a puff drops out of it, while the very piece of paper, which 
our obsecuious barber lays on our shoulder to wipe his razor on, 
proves to be a puff of some abominable cosmetic, put there on pur- 
pose to stare us in the face and tempt us into reckless and unpar- 
donable extravagance. 

This system of advertising, we may observe, is a very ancient in- 
stitution. It was known and in vogue more than two thousand years 
ago among the Romans, whose legal notices used to be “in publico 
proposita,” or “ posted,” in the Forum and other frequented places, 
with slave auctions advertised in terms very similar to the notices 
which, until lately, were common in the journals of our own Southern 
States. But advertising, as a system, was, in primitive times, a purely 
legitimate one; of that there can be little doubt, and its degeneracy 
nowadays can only be accounted for by the tremendous business 
competition at present existing. The jostle for supremacy is unceas- 
ing, and there are many people only too ready to resort to the most 
unworthy means to gain one rung on the ladder to wealth or prefer- 
ment. It is such men as these that have diverted advertising from 
its fair and legitimate aim, and, by trying to vie with and outdo each 
other, have been the means of transmogrifying the old into a new 
system altogether, which, if it extends its ramifications in a ratio ap- 
proximating in any way to its progress during the last ten years, bids 
fair to reduce trade to a mere scramble, and the majority of our mer- 
chants and storekeepers to the grade of shifty charlatans and blatant 
“ Cheap Johns.” 

Joun Ropertson. 
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HE little town of Niagara, at the mouth of the great river of that 
name, can boast of beauties and attractions of a rare kind. 
There is the mighty lake with its ever-changing hues, rivalling in variety 
of colors the far-famed Lake of Geneva; there is the deep-green river 
rolling its mighty flood for miles into the great deep, and yet marking 
its boundary lines as with the painter’s brush. On the left rise the ro- 
mantic ruins of an old British fort and its huge tower, which the strange 
keeper, a boy of ten years, opens by climbing up a lightning-rod on the 
outside, and then letting himself down by a rope into the keep. On 
the right, and across the river, lies the American fort, with its still 
older and quainter block-house, once the scene of many a fray during 
Indian warfares, and afterward still more renowned as the scene of the 
murder of Morgan, the freemason. To this day sentinels tremble when 
in a stormy night they walk the ramparts and hear from the raging 
breakers the voice of the unfortunate man, and officers have to listen 
to many a weird tale, how his shadow, wearing an expression of un- 
speakable woe, came across the sergeant at night and pointed with 
ghastly anguish at the postern through which he was taken to his vio- 
lent death. Even the great general’s wife, who now stops at that most 
charming of summer resorts, the Royal Hotel, and from its broad bal- 
cony looks at the fort, where she lived, long years ago, with her young 
husband, even she can tell of the foolish challenge she once accepted, 
to walk unattended at night from the old block-house to her distant 
quarters—how she went boldly and bravely through dismal rooms and 
dark yards, till she reached the narrow passage, with its worn-out stone 
steps, that led to her rooms—how the candle that was kept at the 
upper landing-place suddenly flared up, flickered a while, and then left 
her in utter darkness—how she stumbled on till she heard something 
panting behind her, a faint breath came to her trembling cheeks, and 
then a cold, clammy touch made her hand quiver with nervous tremor 
—how she fell almost senseless on the uppermost steps, and did not 
rally till her husband’s heavy tread was heard, and made her ashamed 
of her fear—how she rushed, with a great effort, into her room, seized 
a book, sat down by the table, and received him with apparent calm- 
ness, till the dog’s cold nose, touching her once more, set her laughing 
heartily, and then made her sink to the floor fainting. 





If you walk through the clean, well-shaded streets, in which once 
the towering forms of Southern exiles—of Mason, Slidell, Breckin- 
ridge, and Preston—were daily seen, and follow the pleasant plank- 
walk that stretches for miles in the direction of the Falls, you come 
soon toa stately building, not unlike a genuine West-India cottage, 
with its many bright windows, its broad verandas on all sides, and its 
well-kept gardens. You ask the gray-haired keeper, who courteously 
opens the gate for you, what house this is, and marvel as he replies, 
with a respectful smile, “The county jail, sir!”” Surely, you think, 
these Canucks, as they are familiarly styled,-take excellent care of 
their criminals! but your mistake is soon corrected by another strange 
sight. A little girl, barely eight years old, comes running up to you 
with a bright smile and blooming cheeks, and, dropping an old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, asks if you would like to walk in, As you stand 
and ponder the odd invitation to walk into a jail, you notice that, on 
the breast of the little girl’s plain woollen dress, a paper is fastened, 
with the words: 


“ Anna Marta LEvanp, 
“Our Western Home. 
“For Mr. John Galton Debar, 
“570 Fulton Street, New York, U. 8.” 


That child is a “ gutter-child,” the house is “Our Western Home,” 
and its owner is one of the most remarkable women of our age. As 
you approach the front door, around which quite a number of little 
girls are clustering, like bees around their hive, you see in their midst 
a small, plainly-dressed lady, with a face, the only charm of which 
is a marvellously-clear, intelligent eye, full of good sense and resolution 
combined. Her whole appearance betokens, what we so sadly want in 
this country, a strong, unmistakable type. At the first glance you 
know and feel that you have an Englishwoman before you, strong and 
hearty in body and mind; a woman, moreover, who unmistakably 
bends all the power that God has given her to one great and good 
purpose. 

This is Miss Maria S. Rye, who, struck with the terrible sufferings 
and the still more appalling temptations to which poor young women 
are exposed in the overcrowded cities of England, resolved one spring 
day last year to appeal, after invoking help from on high, to the be- 
nevolence of good men in behalf of her unfortunate sisters. She asked 
for the means to carry a hundred or more of such helpless women as 
found it impossible to earn an honest livelihood at home to distant 
Canada, where their labor was sure to meet a demand and to prove re- 
munerative. The good heart of the British and the conviction of 
thoughtful men that here might be found one remedy at least for the 
fearfully-increasing pauperism of the empire, made the appeal success- 
ful beyond her expectations; she not only obtained the thousand 
pounds she had asked for, but as much more besides, and, with admi- 
rable energy she had, before the late spring opened a way to the frozen 
waters of Canada, collected one hundred young women, whom she car- 
ried over and instantly placed in good and permanent homes. But 
she soon saw, while pondering over the matter, that even more good 
might be done by applying the remedy at an earlier age, and. taking 
over young children liable to be lost in body and soul by the miserable 
life they were leading in the slums and mews of great cities. Hence 
she proposed—and with her to propose and to execute seemed to be 
one—to gather young orphaned or worse than orphaned children liter- 
ally from the gutters of London and other towns, and to open to them 
in a foreign land a way to an independent, blameless existence. In 
twenty-eight days, which was all the time she allowed herself to stay 
in England, she collected seventy-five children, nearly all orphan girls 
of from four to twelve years of age. 

It was a stirring scene when the energetic young lady arrived at 
the wharf of Niagara with her little flock of precious souls to be saved. 
The good people from town and neighborhood flocked around the 
strange group with cordial welcome; farmers brought their wagons 
and carts, gentlemen their carriages, and even the poorest some little 
offering to give expression to their sympathy. Well might the heart 
of Miss Rye have swelled with pride as she saw the interest taken by 
old and young in her enterprise; but who can tell what must have 
passed in the minds and hearts of the poor little children, trans- 
planted, as it were, by a magic wand, from extreme poverty and utter 
wretchedness to a land of plenty and an atmosphere of love ? : 

In the mean time the town of Niagara had sold to Miss Rye the old 
jail, which after the purchase had been changed into a bright, com- 
fortable, and well-ventilated house, for the comparatively small sum of 
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three thousand dollars. Capable of holding one hundred children and | 


a moderate household, it afforded at once a pleasant home to the weary 
eompany; a benevolent manufacturer in England had supplied new 
Bedsteads, bedding, and modest furniture for the whole house, as a 
token of his respect for Miss Rye ; other kind hearts had furnished what 
was needed by the children, so that they not only were all well shod 
and clad warmly in woollen dresses, but had each, besides, a snug little 
wooden box, filled with a suitable outfit of clothing. Everywhere the 
greatest forethought, and the most active benevolence seemed to have 
gone hand in hand, and the outlying province of Canada had probably 
seen few more truly touching scenes than when the little orphans, 
after a short prayer, gathered round the supper-table, with its ample 
supplies and tempting delicacies, and, overcome by sympathetic excite- 
ment, were unable to eat, but rushed up to their “ mother,” fondling 
her; kissing her, and in every way striving artlessly to show her their 
gratitude. 

After a few days the work of distribution began, and the special 
blessing that seemed to rest on the enterprise made itself manifest in 
this direction also. Sixteen of the little orphans were at once adopted 
by childless parents, and legally transferred to their new homes; the 
remainder were bound out till their eighteenth year. The people who 
take these children bind themselves, legally, to clothe, feed, and edu- 
eate them, free of charge, till they are fifteen, and to see to it that they 
attend a place of worship on Sunday, and, if possible, a Sunday-school. 
From fifteen to seventeen they agree to give each child three dollars a 
month, in lieu of clothes, and four dollars a month during the last year 
of their apprenticeship. The children are ticketed and sent out by 
railway and river in charge of conductors or friends, many making the 
long journey to New York in this lonely manner—but not one has yet 
eome to grief. 

No sooner was the work accomplished, than Miss Rye began to 
renew her efforts. Having opened two hundred new homes in Canada 
and the States by personal interviews and a most extensive correspond- 
ence, she returned to England, all eagerness to continue the good 
work so auspiciously begun. She was examined by various official 
boards, and so satisfactory was the manner in which the money be- 
stowed upon her had been expended, that voluntary contributions 
Rterally poured in from all sides, and, before the summer was over, 
she made a second trip across the Atlantic, bringing even a larger 
mumber of orphans to “Our Western Home.” She now has good 
reason to expect that ere long she will be able, by help from on high, 
and the active benevolence of good men, to provide homes for thou- 
sands of poor, perishing children, and that in a way, to use her own 
words, “ by which they may become useful, happy, and good Christian 
women, a blessing to themselves and to all around them.” Who is there 
that will not thank her for rescuing, by her own great work, the 
much-slandered character of the girl of the period from unjust obloquy 
and sneering detraction, and wish her God’s blessing on her noble and 
wnassuming enterprise ? 

Scnere pe VERE. 





THE INVOLUNTARY SAM PATCH. 





happened one day that a discussion arose in the natural phi- 

losophy class of Williams College, Berkshire, Massachusetts, on 
the question, “ Why is it that, of the various victims carried over 
Niagara Falls, no trace of the bodies has ever been found, either in 
Niagara River or Lake Ontario? ” 

One student suggested that the fall itself was sufficient to dash to 
atoms any body whatever ; another thought that the weight of water 
eould not but keep the body effectually down in the crannies of the 
abyss below the precipice ; and the idea of a third was, that the nu- 
merous fishes tenanting the deep pool, when favored with a stray 
corpse now and then, would leave slender chance for “ contingent re- 
mainders.” 

The genial professor, after hearing the various theories of his 
young philosophers, said that he would not advance one of his own, 
bat that, in humble imitation of a greater man, he would tell them a 
“Tittle story,” which might possibly throw a ray of light upon the 


“In my early days,” he continued, “I was one of the teachers in 
am academy of Berkshire. A pleasant stream flowed past the vil- 
Tage, and, on Saturday afternoons, it was an agreeable recreation to 





walk along its banks for a few miles, until I could see its lead-waters 
issue from the side of a steep hill which bounded the prospect. 
Crossing the stream, by a bridge opposite the school-house, I wan- 
dered one hot July afternoon up the left bank for nearly two miles, 
where it takes a sudden turn, bringing the wayfarer by its circuitous 
windings within easy reach of my starting-point. 

“ Feeling tired, and the stream being here very narrow, I resolved 
to ford it and save my distance. There is a water-fall at this spot, 
and below it a broad expanse of water, clear and shallow, except im- 
mediately underneath the shoot, where the depth is about twelve or 
fourteen feet. Marching up the bank about two rods, I divested my- 
self of shoes and stockings, which I took in my hand and prepared to 
cross. Four steps would land me on the other side. The run was 
scarcely a foot deep, and a slippery green moss, somewhat smoothed 
by the current, lined its bed invitingly. I threw out a good stout leg, 
and planted one foot on the silky verdure. 

“Did I say planted? I received instanter a lesson in dynamics on 
which I had not calculated, and which may save the dignity and the 
equilibrium of future topographical engineers. 

“In the twinkling of an eye the force of the current had swept 
me off, and I was whirled down, helpless as an infant, to the falls be- 
low. Even in the moment of toppling, I kept perfectly cool, and 
never during the accident lost presence of mind. Fear I had none. 
I was a powerful swimmer ; there were no rocks, as I well knew, and, 
before I reached the verge, so rapid are the operations of the mind, 
my course was clearly marked out. As soon as I plumped into the 
pool, I would float to the surface, make for the shore, have a hearty 
laugh at my mishap, and enliven my fellow-teachers with a gay recital 
of it on my return. 

“Over I went very comfortably, and, that I reached the pebbly 
bottom, you may pretty safely assume. 

“ But, to my exceeding surprise, I found that floating up, though I 
was several yards out of the torrent’s reach, was quite another affair. 
I abandoned my stockings and shoes, to which I had clung in my 
headlong descent, and struck out with might and main, but to no pur- 
pose—I could not rise! I knew that I was sound in wind and limb, 
and felt no superincumbent weight pressing me down. I struck out 
and kicked vigorously in the approved way, but, no sooner did I pro- 
gress three or four inches upward, than a sort of magnetic attraction, 
gentle but irresistible, drew my toes down to their old resting- 
place. 

“Tt was an incomprehensible ‘ fix.’ I redoubled my efforts, and 
again, and again, and again, with a similar result. The case was be- 
coming desperate. Was I really doomed to die in this wretched hole, 
abvut as pitiful a finale for a sophomore as Clarence’s in the malmsey- 
butt? Ophelia’s slip, Schiller’s diver in the ‘innermost main,’ and 
Sam Patch’s unlucky jump, all crowded upon my imagination, now 
preternaturally alert. I would have sighed, but for lack of oxygen, 
that no friends Were to stand sorrowing around my dying bed, step- 
ping with decorous woe behind my remains, and shedding tears by 
wholesale. 

“ Worst of all, I fancied my chum’s unsophisticated lament in the 
rear of my hearse: 

“* Ah, poor Sam! our best swimmer, to be drowned at last like 
a blind puppy!’ 

“ Visions, moreover, of muskrats gnawing my flesh, and ravenous 
pikes darting their long noses into the sockets of my eyes, certainly 
did not tend to raise my spirits. 

“ By this time I was nearly paralyzed through sheer exhaustion, 
and felt but too surely that endurance had reached its limit. One 
more terrible struggle, and alas! my plight was worse than ever 
Noises as of a thousand cannon were ringing in my ears, and I fan- 
cied that blood was beginning to start from my mouth and nostrils. 
Will you believe me when I say that I was. literally in a cold 
sweat ? 

“ At this crisis, when I had made up my mind for the worst, it oc- 
curred to me that, if I could not rise, I might be able to walk or creep 
below water, and thus manage to reach the brink, which was at no 
great distance. It was a heaven-sent inspiration, and acted on with- 
out an instant’s delay. I found to my joy that there was no hinderance 
whatever to this mode of progression, and, crawling along the bot- 
tom, like a crab, in less than twenty seconds my dripping head 
emerged from the treacherous bath, and I was once more respiring 
the warm summer air. I was saved! 
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“ Throwing myself on the grass with unutterable thankfulness, I 
rested for a few minutes, and then deliberately waded in again to re- 
cover'the shoes and stockings I had left behind, which was easily ac- 
complished ; so you see, my friends, that, with perseverance, ‘ some 
things may be done as well as others !’ 

“ Now, gentlemen, why was it that I could not rise or swim in 
that water ? 

“ The dashing of the torrent had raised so many foam-bells, and so 
infiltrated a denser element with air, that the specific gravity of the 
water was totally changed, and I might as soon have attempted to 
float on oil or champagne as on that sparkling current. 

“ The strongest fish that ever swam the ocean would be powerless 


to rise from the abyss of Niagara!” 
Axexanper Latro. 





ORATOR—IMPERATOR. 


FEBRUARY, 1871. 


PY SOUND of weeping surged and swept and rose along the 
nave ; 

It caught the groinings of the roof, and made the echoes rave ; 

Sad, like an empty helmet, seemed a silent pulpit’s calm 

Amid the sobs that choked thine aisles, magnificent Notre-Dame! 


For he was dead who oft had made thy vaulted echoes ring ; 
Who swayed a vocal sceptre there, more splendid than a king. 
Well might the wailing rise and fall, and rise again in air, 
Where voiceless, in his cloistered grave, lay potent Lacordaire. 


Soon other sounds of grief shall break that mighty church’s rest— 
The stride of hostile hosts shall shake the land from east to west. 
Look ! strangled, in a sea of blood, the struggling city falls, 

And queenly Paris dies beneath those old cathedral walls! 


Her Cesar and her armies gone—the foe within her streets ! 
Another imperator now his clattering legions greets— 
The shrouded orator lies still, nor sign of umbrage gives ; 
For, whether Cesar rise or fall—Demosthenes still lives ! 
Matcotm Maceven. 





THE AMERICAN TRAPPER. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CARY. 


A= even intelligent people, the ideas generally entertained 

about the character and mode of life of the American trapper 
are romantic and inaccurate, in very much the same way as the mis- 
taken notions which prevail concerning the American Indian. For 
many years, Cooper’s “ Leatherstocking” was the typical trapper 
and hunter. Tall and spare, but lithe and sinewy; clad in buckskin 
for the outer man, and wrapped in the robe of a self-approving con- 
science for the comfort of the inner ; grave, taciturn, and sententious ; 
full of wisdom, from his long communings with Nature ; tender-hearted 
as a, woman to his own race, but a little flinty in regard to the red- 
skins; profoundiy versed in the habits and ways of all the wild ani- 
mals of the American forests, as well as in every description of wood- 
lore, yet secretly preferring to draw a bead on a crafty, tricky Indian, 
to the successful slaughter of a moose, a bull-buffalo, or even a 
grizzly—such was the trapper which the great American novelist 
had evoked from his inner consciousness. 

This species of the trapper genus never had an actual existence, 
although so popular with novel-readers; but there have been ap- 
proximations to it in the early history of our country, when the fron- 
tiersman was of necessity a trapper, a hunter, and prairie-scout, all in 
one. After Fremont’s first and second expeditions across the conti- 
nent, we began to become acquainted, through his fascinating narra- 
tives, with a. somewhat different class of hunters and trappers, or, 
rather, with several classes. Of one of these, Kit Carson was the 
type—a brave but modest frontiersman, learned in all woodcraft, 








quick of eye and hand, with all his senses alert, from the thousand 
perils he had encountered, not an admirer of the “noble savage” 
whom he had more than once met in deadly conflict, yet ready to de 
justice to his good qualities ; a man of wonderfully tenacious mem- 
ory of topography, an excellent shot, but of too large a mould, in- 
tellectually, to devote himself exclusively to the snaring or capture 
of the wild beasts of the Rocky-Mountain region. 

We learned also, from these narratives and other sources, some- 
thing of two other classes of hunters and trappers, men skilled, in- 
deed, in the arts of securing game, but in morals and intelligence 
decidedly below the brave and manly Carson. To the first of these 
classes belonged such men as Leroux and Beckwourth, men not re- 
markable for saintliness, but who had added the Indian shrewdness 
and cunning to some of the vices of frontier civilization. These, how- 
ever, though profane and usually addicted to intemperance, and hae- 
ing their squaw concubines in various localities, were not by any means 
the worst of the frontiersmen ; they were not cowardly or brutal, and 
took a sort of pride in maintaining their business engagements at 
whatever hazard. A worse class were those ruffians of the border 
with whom hunting and trapping were a pastime, and murder and high- 
way-robbery the serious business of their lives ; men who would shoot 
down an Indian or a “ greaser ” (a Mexican) as readily as they would 
a prairie-dog, and with as little provocation; hardened outlaws and 
villains, whom no tenderness could influence, no kindness subdue; 
cowards and bullies, with whom no man’s life was safe unless his 
superior courage and skill enabled him to hold them at his mercy. 
These were the men whom Pumpelly and Captain Malines describe se 
graphically, fiends rather than men, since they seemed to have lost 
every trace of humanity. 

But, though all of these classes which we have described may have 
had some claim to be reckoned among American hunters and trappers, 
none of them fairly represent the typical trapper of the past thirty or 
fifty years. The trapper of the Northwest (for so rapid has been the 
progress of settlement that the vast region of “the Plains” and the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, are 
comparatively little frequented by the trapper, as, indeed, with the 
exception of the bison and the antelope, the larger game, as well as 
most of the fur-bearing animuls, have disappeared, or become scarce 
in the whole tract) now finds his quarry in Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon, of our territory in the Red-River region, the 
Hudson’s-Bay country, and British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 
in British America, The majority of the trappers of the present day 
are either Canadian-French or half-breeds (French and Indian) by 
birth. They have been brought up from childhood to their vocation, 
and would not be contented in any other. Generally not above the 
medium height, and often below it, with the vivacity and improvi- 
dence of the Canadian Aabitant, usually kind-hearted and affectionate, 
but sometimes, when under the influence of intoxicating liquors, te 
which they are much addicted, quarrelsome, or sulky and sullen, they 
are more like spoiled children than any thing else. They are great 
boasters, and in the narratives of their hair-breadth ’scapes and won- 
derful adventures, which they are very fond of recounting, they are 
themselves the heroes and demi-gods. Extraordinary, indeed, are their 
achievements, if their word can be believed. The mountains they 
have climbed, the rapids they have shot in their birch canoes, the ter- 
rible conflicts they have had with grizzly bears, panthers, enraged buf- 
falo-bulls, or the combative moose or elk, and in some instances 
with Indians, have been so wonderful as almost to rival Miinch- 
hausen. Yet, with all their boastful and lying propensities, ther 
have many good qualities; they are active, patient under toil, ex- 
posure, and hardship, versed in all the mysteries of woodcraft and 
the arts of the trapper, ingenious and full of expedients, generous 
and reckless in their expenditure when they have received the pay for 
their peltries, helpful and kind-hearted, ready to do any thing for a 
comrade, even to the borrowing of his last shirt or his only hatchet, 
always in debt, yet always full of hope that their next season’s trap- 
ping and hunting will somehow enable them to pay off dld scores and 
retire from the trapper’s life in affluence. In their relations with the 
other sex, they are generally sad reprobates ; and though their stories 
of their triumphs are not to be implicitly believed, yet the rascals 
have such glib tongues and so.many of the arts of the flatterer, that 
they seldom fail to lead astray the Indian and half-breed maidens with 
whom they come in contact. 

The uniform mediocrity of their character is remarkable. Among 
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the thousands of them, in the north and northwest portions of our con- 
tinent, we have never heard of one who had emerged from the dead 
level of the trapper’s life, and attained to any distinction or even 
notoriety. They are as like each other as the peas in a pod. One 
may be a little more worthless, a little deeper in debt, or a little more 
of a vagabond than another, but there is no other difference. Ambi- 
tion, indeed, seems not to be a trait in the character of the trapper. 
Other races and classes, as illiterate as he, have yet startled the world 
by occasional men of genius, who have lifted themselves above the 
common head; but Jean, the trapper, apparently will never be other 
than the good-natured, good-for-nothing vagabond that he always has 
been and now is. 





SKETCHES OF SERVIA. 


HAT Moscow is to the Russians, Kraguyevatz is to the Ser- 
vians—the popular, though not the official capital. But, in- 
stead of deriving its importance from a hoary past, it owes it to the 
latest period of the country’s history, to the period of her regenera- 
tion, Prince Milosh Obrenovitch, who, in 1815, successfully renewed 
the work of her deliverance begun by Kara George, made it his seat 
of government on account of its natural position. Here, at a consid- 
erable distance from the Turkish cannon which then frowned down 
from the bastions of Belgrade, the Serbs could hold undisturbed their 
great national gatherings. Here they were sheltered by their moun- 
tains, and protected by the tried valor of the sons of the Shumadia, 
their central forest-land, Prince Alexander Kara-Georgevitch, some 
decades later, established here extensive artillery workshops, in which 
hundreds of guns, arms of every kind, and large quantities of ammu- 
nition, were manufactured, destined to serve in future struggles for a 
more, perfect independence. Kraguyevatz thus became Servia’s fore- 
most place of arms—the popular centre of her warlike people. 

Its external appearance, however, by no means corresponds with 
its importance. Looking down, westward, from the high summit of 
the Tzerni-Ver, you descry it on a handsome mountain-girt plateau, 
its red roofs shining out from among trees richly laden with foliage. 
But You look in vain for any thing striking, indicative from afar of a 
great city. Your eye beholds neither turret nor cupola. Where 
stands the capitol of the regenerated nation? Where rises the palace 
of its prince? Neither can be discerned. We enter the town. A 
neatly-built wooden bridge over the Lepenitza, a western affluent 
of the Morava, carries us into it. In front of the bridge rises a small, 
crumbling mosque, whosé minaret has long disappeared. Beyond it 
lies the gypsy-quarter, which is very dirty, as gypsy-quarters al- 
ways are everywhere. Near its end begins the broad Tcharshia 
—the bazaar-street—which traverses the whole length of the town 
proper. Hardly any thing but a single wooden cross of large dimen- 
sions breaks the monotony of its rows of low shops and houses. 
Shop follows shop; shoemakers, tailors, belt-makers, merchants, 
venders of provisions, crowd each other. At first glance it seems as if 
Kraguyevatz had to supply with goods a third part of Servia. There 
is plenty of Austrian and English manufactures, distributed in toler- 
able order. 

A narrow cross-street takes us to the Great Square, traversed 
by the Lepenitza, round which the main buildings of Kraguyevatz are 
grouped, though without a determined plan. The vast space offers a 
desolate aspect ; a gloomy silence hovers over it, broken only by the 
dull, hollow sounds of the armorers’ hammers, which reach us from 
the opposite river-bank. In the middle stands an isolated steeple of 
framework. By it the longitudinal, whitewashed, but entirely unor- 
namented structure is known to be the main Greek orthodox church 
of the town. .Hard by this church stands one of the national build- 
ings we tried in vain to espy from the distant height—Servia's capitol, 
a plain, frame structure. Prince Milosh erected it on his return from 
exile to the throne, in 1859, to serve as the provisional seat of the 
great national Skupshtina (Assembly) convoked by him. His son, 
the late Prince Michael, held here the memorable Preobrashenska 
Skupshtina (Assembly of the Transfiguration), so called from the 
holiday upon which it opened, and whose resolutions, vigorously sup- 
ported by the attitude assumed toward the Sublime Porte by both 
prince and people, contributed no little to the gradual transformation 
of Servia into a free and constitutional country. 

To the right of the Skupshtina-house, a high palisade encloses 








a number of princely and government buildings, among them the 
arsenals with their mounted cannon. Two high gates, guarded by 
infantry, open into a large square. At the sides of the entrance 
stand two buildings in old Turkish style—the konaks (mansions) of 
Prince Milosh and his wife, Lyubitza. A pillared vestibule, adorned 
with a lion resting on a high pedestal—a work of ancient Roman art 
—leads into that of Milosh. The veranda of the first story offers a 
charming vista. It is furnished with low cushioned seats, and was 
the favorite resting-place of the old prince. Here he used to sit with 
his knezes (chieftains), in later times with his ministers, deliberating 
on the affairs of the country; here he received and talked with his 
Lyubitza and her little princes, Milan and Michael; here he gave 
unceremonious receptions to all callers, Here he inhaled the free 
air of the mountains, and looked with delight at the games of his 
youth, at the lively kolo (round dance), which the blooming daughters 
of Kraguyevatz danced before him on the verdant Jawn below. The 
rooms of the konak are furnished in the Oriental way, with ottomans 
and pipe-stands, with beautiful carpets and a variety of paintings. 
Every thing is marked by that profusion of shapes and colors and 
that irregularity of Saracenic zigzag ornamentation which, though 
devoid of the pure lines of the classical styles, never fail pleasantly to 
affect the eye of the European beholder. Prince Milosh had a par- 
ticular fondness for portraits of celebrated men, and the walls of his 
konak were lined with more or less skilfully-executed likenesses of 
scholars and divines, statesmen and generals, champions of freedom 
and absolute monarchs. 

Had circumstances allowed it, Milosh would have fain transferred 
his seat of government altogether to Kraguyevatz. Unable to carry 
out this cherished design, he yet spent a large portion of his time in 
that town, hallowed by the dearest of his remembrances. For hours 
and hours he looked at the exercises of his artillery on the spacious 
grounds before the konak. When, on that memorable Palm Sunday 
of 1815, he once more declared war on the Turks, he had not a single 
piece of cannon. He had to conquer his guns from the foe. There 
they are preserved now—in the depot on the side of Lyubitza’s konak 
—those firstlings of Servian artillery, procured at a heavy price of 
blood! Near them, in the adjoining wooden barracks, Milosh could 
count, in the last years of his life, about two hundred similar engines 
of death, all cast from the native ore of the land, and wrought and 
mounted by the native skill of its sons. What a sight for the deliv- 
erer of his people ! 

The konak of the Princess Lyubitza has been preserved in its ori- 
ginal order. At the entrance, above the main door, we perceive the 
name of the sultan, in richly-ornamented: signature style—the erection 
of the mansion belonging to that early period in Milosh’s career in 
which he still considered. himself a lieutenant of the Padishah, and 
Turkish governor of the “ Eyalet of Serb,” rather than one of the 
European princes. The paintings which cover the walls, both in 
choice and execution, betray truly naive art conceptions. Turkish 
and Hungarian horsemen, singly or in groups ; idyllic landscapes, the 
correctness of which could by no means stand the test of scientific 
examination ; scenes of adventurous love, and scenes of deadly shocks 
in arms—all encased in ornamentations of the oddest kind—alternate 
with each other in admired disorder. In the bedroom of the prin- 
cess the picture of a blessing hand extended from among the clouds, 
attracts our attention; above it, we read the words, “ The hand of the 
Lord blesses little Milan.” The furniture of the konak is now reduced 
to a few beautifully-worked shrines in the Ottoman style. The large 
garden adjoining the mansion is neglected. When Lyubitza was 
there, it won the admiration of all by the profusion and beauty of its 
flowers, which she raised and guarded with fond carefulness. 

Between the konaks and barracks is the cannon-casting establish- 
ment. Without entering it, which can be done only by special per- 
mission, we easily perceive by the smoke rising from the forges, by 
the roar of the steam-engines, and the din of the laboring men, and 
especially by the heaps and pyramids of rifled and unrifled gun-bar- 
rels in front of the building, that Servia is not idle in providing effi- 
cient implements of defence or aggression for not unforeseen future 
contests. The spacious court of the barracks now and then offers 


rather interesting sights—as, for instance, when you see the young sol- 
diers, picturesquely grouped around the well, taking their evening meal 
on the green lawn; or see them, in the ensuing twilight, dancing the 
kolo at the sound of the “ Paratchinka,” a melody no less inapiriting 
to the Serbs than the “ Csérdis” is to the Magyars. The circle in- 
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creases from moment to moment, the energy of the fifer grows with 
that of the dancers, and all is mirth and youthful excitement until 
the sounds of the tattoo are heard, and all retire to rest, and darkness 
and stillness cover the scene. 


VRATCHEVSHNITZA. 

A little west of Kraguyevatz, almost in the very centre of Servia, 
stands the old monastery of Vratchevshnitza. The root of this name 
is vratiti, to return, and tradition explains why it was bestowed on 
the monastery. 

In June, 1389, one of the noble vassals of Tzar Lazarus, having 
left his castle—perhaps the neighboring Ostrovatz, perched on a 
cone-shaped mountain—was hastening at the head of his band of 
warriors to join the army which that Servian prince led against Sul- 
tan Murad, to fight the deadly battle of the Cross with the Crescent. 
He had scarcely marched a few hours when the thought sank heavy 
upon his soul that, in his zeal to depart, he had forgotten to hear 
mass that morning. It appeared to him like having wantonly thrown 
eway the protection of the saints at the very hour when it was so 
much needed for the holy cause. He returned, prayed fervently to the 
Lord of hosts, and started anew with renewed faith. It was too late 
to save the fatherland. Fugitive Serb horsemen, hotly pursued by 
Moslem foes, soon announced to him that the great battle had been 
fought and lost. Tzar Lazarus had perished in the battle of the 
Blackbird Field (Kosovo), “and with him Servia’s freedom for cen- 
turies. But the delay had saved the pious knight’s life, which he 
would have in vain sacrificed in the unequal contest. Devoutly thank- 
fal for his own salvation, he vowed to commemorate it and its cause, 
and, when the first floods of desolation had passed over his unfor- 
tunate country, he returned to the spot where he had remembered the 
forgotten mass, and there erected a monastery, which he called 
Vratchevshnitza. 

But it is not this tradition alone which has rendered this monastery 
sacred in the eyes of the Servian nation. It is still more hallowed by 
the great part it acted in our century in the struggle for national res- 
urrection. For here was consecrated the covenant between religion 
and nationality, between priesthood and patriotism, which led to vic- 
tory in that struggle. Melentie, the Archimandrite of Vratchevshnitza, 
was the first to put himself, armed with cross and sword, at the head 
of the warlike kost, which, on the Palm-Sunday of 1815, gathered 
around Knez Milosh at Takodo, once more to strike for independence. 
It was to be a hard and bloody conflict, but the leaders and their fol- 
lowers shrank not from the task, and Kosovo was avenged. 

Like most of the Servian monasteries, Vratchevshnitza: lies in a 
deep glen. The traveller, coming from the east, perceives it only 
when reaching its gate. The church, a plain basilica, corresponds in 
style to the age in which the legend places its erection. The frescoes 
in the interior belong to the rare church-ornaments of that kind and 
age which have escaped the ravages of Ottoman fanaticism. Opposite 
the north wall of the church stands a handsome one-story building, 
erected by Milosh, in the style of the princely Konak of Kraguyedatz. 
He spent many a day within the peaceful precincts of Vratchevshnitza. 
Besides the remembrance of the noblest deeds of his youth, they 
guarded the remains of his mother. On his return, in 1859, after 
twenty years of exile, he bestowed a great deal of care upon its 
humble church, which he intended to make the burial-church of his 
house, where he would rest side by side with his mother and with Me- 
lentie, his priestly companion-in-arms, surrounded by the free sum- 
mits of the beloved forest-land. The prince’s architect made the 
necessary changes and additions, and the crypt of the Obrenovitches 
was constructed ; but, when Milosh died, in 1860, Prince Michael had 
him interred in the cathedral of Belgrade, while the remains of Lyu- 
bitza were left in her foreign tomb, among the hills of Fruska Gora, 
in the Hungarian military frontier-land. 

Among the few curiosities of Vratchevshnitza is an original pic- 
ture of the brave Melentie, a work of primitive art, but of no mean 
conception. The muscular features of the hero are expressive of 
energy and noble manliness. In his sparkling eyes and on his well- 
cut lips one almost reads the words, “I will no longer be the priest of 
outcast rayahs, of a herd of slaves!” Milosh Obrenovitch, it is 


well known, understood the art of punishing; but he also knew how 
to reward. Having made the Church of Servia independent of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, he appointed Melentie its first national 
archbishop. 





West of Vratchevshnitza, in a pleasant valley of the Rudnik 
mountain-range, lies the neat village of Tzernutche. In this quiet 
and sheltered valley Knez Milosh sought refuge after the disastrous 
war of 1813, when Kara George, in hasty despair, had given up the 
cause of his country and fled to Austria, and every hope of continuing 
the struggle seemed delusive. On an eminence overlooking the vil- 
lage are seen the two houses then occupied by Milosh’s family. They 
are built in Swiss rustic style. A dense forest slopes down to their 
very flanks from overtopping heights; under them extend meadows, 
rich fields, and orchards. In the shade of a large apple-tree Milosh 
often talked with his intimate followers of the deplorable fate that 
had befallen his country. Its cries of despair disturbed his slumbers. 
It was from Tzernutche that he marched to Takovo on the Palm-Sun- 
day of 1815. 

North of Tzernutche, on the other side of the main branch of the 
Rudnik range, lies Topola, the native home of Kara George. The 
village and its surroundings, seen in the blooming season of the year, 
offer charming aspects. Magnificent beeches and oaks adorn the 
hills, blossoming trees and shrubs embellish and perfume the valleys. 
Topola is partly situated on a plateau. From one of its heights, then 
covered with dense woods, Kara George looked down, in 1804, upon 
the flames which, kindled by the bloody hand of the Janizaries, de- 
voured the house of his parents; and there he vowed terrible ven- 
geance upon the heads of the oppressors. Thus Topola may be re- 
garded as the cradle of Servian independence. It was the favorite 
rural abode of Prince Alexander, the son of Kara George, who built 
there a mansion enclosed by high turreted walls. A garden with 
hot-houses adjoins the building. Near by, on a gentle slope, stand 
the school-house and the church of the village. The church is small 
and narrow; the light of the sun scarcely can penetrate through its 
little windows. But there burns within the eternal lamp. Its dim 
ray falls upon a red-marble slab in the right corner near the entrance. 
This slab covers the bones and the detached skull—once ignominiously 
fastened to the gate of the Seraglio in Stamboul—of the hero of the 
forest mountains, the leader in the first rising of the Serbs, the “ lib- 
erator of Servia,” the far-famed Kara George. To the left of the 
entrance, opposite the resting-place of their ancestor, several mem- 
bers of that princely family lie buried. Their tombstones are richer 
than his, and decorated with long inscriptions and princely emblems. 

So near each other are the burial-places of the two dynastic 
houses whose history is the history of Servia in this century ; houses 
founded by men of eyually humble origin and equally energetic char- 
acter, but of diverse abilities. For more than half a century these 
houses—though both justly claiming the gratitude of their nation for 
signal services—have lived in constant and deadly hostility to each 
other, alternately the one on the throne and the other in exile. The 
catastrophes have been frequent on both sides; but the longer pe- 
riods of prosperity have thus far fallen to the lot of the Obrenovitches, 
while the house of Kara George, who was himself treacherously slain, 
seems to be doomed to taste the bitterest fruits of ambition, and but 


briefly to enjoy the sweets of power. 
M. Heiprin 





A DAY ON MONT CENIS. 





S the completion of the Mont-Cenis Tunnel obviates for the 

future the necessity of travel across this dangerous winter 

pass, either by diligence or by the “ Railway Fell,” it may not be 

uninteresting to the reader to hear of my adventures there a year 
ago. 

. It was two o’clock on a February morning when I was awakened 
from a cosy nap in the comfortable bed of No. —, Hotel Europa, 
Turin, to the fact of its being time to get up and begi my journey to 
Paris. Cold and sleepy, I made my preparations for departure, and 
could not avoid expressing a wish to return to bed and give up the 
journey, although my husband was drawing a most fascinating pic- 
ture of the beauties of Alpine scenery in winter. These raptures did 
not excite my enthusiasm as they might have done two months before, 
for since then I had crossed at the Brenner Pass. Besides, I wished 
to journey more leisurely toward the gay French capital, via the Cor- 
niche Road. This wish was accomplished, but by a train of adven- 
tures, or rather misadventures, which I am about to narrate. 

We found ourselves breakfasting at the little railway-inn at Susa 
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the thousands of them, in the north and northwest portions of our con- 
tinent, we have never heard of one who had emerged from the dead 
level of the trapper’s life, and attained to any distinction or even 
notoriety. They are as like each other as the peas in a pod. One 
may be a little more worthless, a little deeper in debt, or a little more 
of a vagabond than another, but there is no other difference. Ambi- 
tion, indeed, seems not to be a trait in the character of the trapper. 
Other races and classes, as illiterate as he, have yet startled the world 
by occasional men of genius, who have lifted themselves above the 
common head; but Jean, the trapper, apparently will never be other 
than the good-natured, good-for-nothing vagabond that he always has 
been and now is. 





SKETCHES OF SERVIA. 


HAT Moscow is to the Russians, Kraguyevatz is to the Ser- 
vians—the popular, though not the official capital. But, in- 
stead of deriving its importance from a hoary past, it owes it to the 
latest period of the country’s history, to the period of her regenera- 
tion. Prince Milosh Obrenovitch, who, in 1815, successfully renewed 
the work of her deliverance begun by Kara George, made it his seat 
of government on actount of its natural position. Here, at a consid- 
erable distance from the Turkish cannon which then frowned down 
from the bastions of Belgrade, the Serbs could hold undisturbed their 
great national gatherings. Here they were sheltered by their moun- 
tains, and protected by the tried valor of the sons of the Shumadia, 
their central forest-land. Prince Alexander Kara-Georgevitch, some 
decades later, established here extensive artillery workshops, in which 
hundreds of guns, arms of every kind, and large quantities of ammu- 
nition, were manufactured, destined to serve in future struggles for a 
more, perfect independence. Kraguyevatz thus became Servia’s fore- 
most place of arms—the popular centre of her warlike people. 

Its external appearance, however, by no means corresponds with 
its importance. Looking down, westward, from the high summit of 
the Tzerni-Ver, you desery it on a handsome mountain-girt plateau, 
its red roofs shining out from among trees richly laden with foliage. 
But You look in vain for any thing striking, indicative from afar of a 
great city. Your eye beholds neither turret nor cupola. Where 
stands the capitol of the regenerated nation? Where rises the palace 
of its prince? Neither can be discerned. We enter the town. A 
neatly-built wooden bridge over the Lepenitza, a western affluent 
of the Morava, carries us into it. In front of the bridge rises a small, 
crumbling mosque, whosé minaret has long disappeared. Beyond it 
lies the gypsy-quarter, which is very dirty, as gypsy-quarters al- 
ways are everywhere. Near its end begins the broad Tcharshia 
—the bazaar-street—which traverses the whole length of the town 
proper. Hardly any thing but a single wooden cross of large dimen- 
sions breaks the monotony of its rows of low shops and houses. 
Shop follows shop; shoemakers, tailors, belt-makers, merchants, 
venders of provisions, crowd each other. At first glance it seems as if 
Kraguyevatz had to supply with goods a third part of Servia. There 
is plenty of Austrian and English manufactures, distributed in toler- 
able order. 

A narrow cross-street takes us to the Great Square, traversed 
by the Lepenitza, round which the main buildings of Kraguyevatz are 
grouped, though without a determined plan. The vast space offers a 
desolate aspect ; a gloomy silence hovers over it, broken only by the 
dull, hollow sounds of the armorers’ hammers, which reach us from 
the opposite river-bank. In the middle stands an isolated steeple of 
framework. By it the longitudinal, whitewashed, but entirely unor- 
namented structure is known to be the main Greek orthodox church 
of the town. .Hard by this church stands one of the national build- 
ings we tried in vain to espy from the distant height—Servia’s capitol, 
a plain, frame structure. Prince Milosh erected it on his return from 
exile to the throne, in 1859, to serve as the provisional seat of the 
great national Skupshtina (Assembly) convoked by him. His son, 
the late Prince Michael, held here the memorable Preobrashenska 
Skupshtina (Assembly of the Transfiguration), so called from the 
holiday upon which it opened, and whose resolutions, vigorously sup- 
ported by the attitude assumed toward the Sublime Porte by both 
prince and people, contributed no little to the gradual transformation 
of Servia into a free and constitutional country. 

To the right of the Skupshtina-house, a high palisade encloses 





a number of princely and government buildings, among them the 
arsenals with their mounted cannon. Two high gates, guarded by 
infantry, open into a large square. At the sides of the entrance 
stand two buildings in old Turkish style—the konaks (mansions) of 
Prince Milosh and his wife, Lyubitza. A pillared vestibule, adorned 
with a lion resting on a high pedestal—a work of ancient Roman art 
—leads into that of Milosh. The veranda of the first story offers a 
charming vista. It is furnished with low cushioned seats, and was 
the favorite resting-place of the old prince. Here he used to sit with 
his knezes (chieftains), in later times with his ministers, deliberating 
on the affairs of the country; here he received and talked with his 
Lyubitza and her little princes, Milan and Michael; here he gave 
unceremonious receptions to all callers, Here he inhaled the free 
air of the mountains, and looked with delight at the games of his 
youth, at the lively kolo (round dance), which the blooming daughters 
of Kraguyevatz danced before him on the verdant Jawn below. The 
rooms of the konak are furnished in the Oriental way, with ottomans 
and pipe-stands, with beautiful carpets and a variety of paintings. 
Every thing is marked by that profusion of shapes and colors and 
that irregularity of Saracenic zigzag ornamentation which, though 
devoid of the pure lines of the classical styles; never fail pleasantly to 
affect the eye of the European beholder. Prince Milosh had a par- 
ticular fondness for portraits of celebrated men, and the walls of his 
konak were lined with more or less skilfully-executed likenesses of 
scholars and divines, statesmen and generals, champions of freedom 
and absolute monarchs. 

Had circumstances allowed it, Milosh would have fain transferred 
his seat of government altogether to Kraguyevatz. Unable to carry 
out this cherished design, he yet spent a large portion of his time in 
that town, hallowed by the dearest of his remembrances. For hours 
and hours he looked at the exercises of his artillery on the spacious 
grounds before the konak. When, on that memorable Palm Sunday 
of 1815, he once more declared war on the Turks, he had not a single 
piece of cannon. He had to conquer his guns from the foe. There 
they are preserved now—in the depot on the side of Lyubitza’s konak 
—those firstlings of Servian artillery, procured at a heavy price of 
blood! Near them, in the adjoining wooden barracks, Milosh could 
count, in the last years of his life, about two hundred similar engines 
of death, all cast from the native ore of the land, and wrought and 
mounted by the native skill of its sons. What a sight for the deliv- 
erer of his people ! 

The konak of the Princess Lyubitza has been preserved in its ori- 
ginal order, At the entrance, above the main door, we perceive the 
name of the sultan, in richly-ornamented: signature style—the erection 
of the mansion belonging to that early period in Milosh’s career in 
which he still considered. himself a lieutenant of the Padishah, and 
Turkish governor of the “ Eyalet of Serb,” rather than one of the 
European princes. The paintings which cover the walls, both in 
choice and execution, betray truly naive art conceptions. Turkish 
and Hungarian horsemen, singly or in groups ; idyllic Jandscapes, the 
correctness of which could by no means stand the test of scientific 
examination ; scenes of adventurous love, and scenes of deadly shocks 
in arms—all encased in ornamentations of the oddest kind—alternate 
with each other in admired disorder. In the bedroom of the prin- 
cess the picture of a blessing hand extended from among the clouds, 
attracts our attention ; above it, we read the words, “ The hand of the 
Lord blesses little Milan.” The furniture of the konak is now reduced 
to a few beautifully-worked shrines in the Ottoman style. The large 
garden adjoining the mansion is neglected. When Lyubitza was 
there, it won the admiration of all by the profusion and beauty of its 
flowers, which she raised and guarded with fond carefulness. 

Between the konaks and barracks is the cannon-casting establish- 
ment. Without entering it, which can be done only by special per- 
mission, we easily perceive by the smoke rising from the forges, by 
the roar of the steam-engines, and the din of the laboring men, and 
especially by the heaps and pyramids of rifled and unrifled gun-bar- 
rels in front of the building, that Servia is not idle in providing effi- 
cient implements of defence or aggression for not unforeseen future 
contests. The spacious court of the barracks now and then offers 
rather interesting sights—as, for instance, when you see the young sol- 





diers, picturesquely grouped around the well, taking their evening meal 
on the green lawn; or see them, in the ensuing twilight, dancing the 
kolo at the sound of the “ Paratchinka,” a melody no less inapiriting 
to the Serbs than the “ Csérdis” is to the Magyars. The circle in- 
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creases from moment to moment, the energy of the fifer grows with 
that of the dancers, and all is mirth and youthful excitement until 
the sounds of the tattoo are heard, and all retire to rest, and darkness 
and stillness cover the scene. 


VRATCHEVSHNITZA. 


A little west of Kraguyevatz, almost in the very centre of Servia, 
stands the old monastery of Vratchevshnitza. The root of this name 
is vratiti, to return, and tradition explains why it was bestowed on 
the monastery. 

In June, 1389, one of the noble vassals of Tzar Lazarus, having 
left his castle—perhaps the neighboring Ostrovatz, perched on a 
cone-shaped mountain—was hastening at the head of his band of 
warriors to join the army which that Servian prince led against Sul- 
tan Murad, to fight the deadly battle of the Cross with the Crescent. 
He had scarcely marched a few hours when the thought sank heavy 
upon his soul that, in his zeal to depart, he had forgotten to hear 
mass that morning. It appeared to him like having wantonly thrown 
eway the protection of the saints at the very hour when it was so 
much needed for the holy cause. He returned, prayed fervently to the 
Lord of hosts, and started anew with renewed faith. It was too late 
to save the fatherland. Fugitive Serb horsemen, hotly pursued by 
Moslem foes, soon announced to him that the great battle had been 
fought and lost. Tzar Lazarus had perished in the battle of the 
Blackbird Field (Kosovo), and with him Servia’s freedom for cen- 
turies. But the delay had saved the pious knight’s life, which he 
would have in vain sacrificed in the unequal contest. Devoutly thank- 
fal for his own salvation, he vowed to commemorate it and its cause, 
and, when the first floods of desolation had passed over his unfor- 
tunate country, he returned to the spot where he had remembered the 
forgotten mass, and there erected a monastery, which he called 
Vratchevshnitza. 

But it is not this tradition alone which has rendered this monastery 
sacred in the eyes of the Servian nation. It is still more hallowed by 
the great part it acted in our century in the struggle for national res- 
urrection. For here was consecrated the covenant between religion 
and nationality, between priesthood and patriotism, which led to vic- 
tory in that struggle. Melentie, the Archimandrite of Vratchevshnitza, 
was the first to put himself, armed with cross and sword, at the head 
of the warlike host, which, on the Palm-Sunday of 1815, gathered 
around Knez Milosh at Takodo, once more to strike for independence. 
It was to be a hard and bloody conflict, but the leaders and their fol- 
lowers shrank not from the task, and Kosovo was avenged. 

Like most of the Servian monasteries, Vratchevshnitza-lies in a 
deep glen. The traveller, coming from the east, perceives it only 
when reaching its gate. The church, a plain basilica, corresponds in 
style to the age in which the legend places its erection. The frescoes 
in the interior belong to the rare church-ornaments of that kind and 
age which have escaped the ravages of Ottoman fanaticism. Opposite 
the north wall of the church stands a handsome one-story building, 
erected by Milosh, in the style of the princely Konak of Kraguyedatz. 
He spent many a day within the peaceful precincts of Vratchevshnitza. 
Besides the remembrance of the noblest deeds of his youth, they 
guarded the remains of his mother. On his return, in 1859, after 
twenty years of exile, he bestowed a great deal of care upon its 
humble church, which he intended to make the burial-church of his 
house, where he would rest side by side with his mother and with Me- 
lentie, his priestly companion-in-arms, surrounded by the free sum- 
mits of the beloved forest-land. The prince’s architect made the 
necessary changes and additions, and the crypt of the Obrenovitches 
was constructed ; but, when Milosh died, in 1860, Prince Michael had 
him interred in the cathedral of Belgrade, while the remains of Lyu- 
bitza were left in her foreign tomb, among the hills of Fruska Gora, 
in the Hungarian military frontier-land. 

Among the few curiosities of Vratchevshnitza is an original pic- 
ture of the brave Melentie, a work of primitive art, but of no mean 
conception. The muscular features of the hero are expressive of 
energy and noble manliness. In his sparkling eyes and on his well- 
cut lips one almost reads the words, “I will no longer be the priest of 
outcast rayahs, of a herd of slaves!” Milosh Obrenovitch, it is 
well known, understood the art of punishing; but he also knew how 
to reward. Having made the Church of Servia independent of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, he appointed Melentie its first national 
archbishop. 





West of Vratchevshnitza, in a pleasant valley of the Rudnik 
mountain-range, lies the neat village of Tzernutche. In this quiet 
and sheltered valley Knez Milosh sought refuge after the disastrous 
war of 1813, when Kara George, in hasty despair, had given up the 
cause of his country and fled to Austria, and every hope of continuing 
the struggle seemed delusive. On an eminence overlooking the vil- 
lage are seen the two houses then occupied by Milosh’s family. They 
are built in Swiss rustic style. A dense forest slopes down to their 
very flanks from overtopping heights; under them extend meadows, 
rich fields, and orchards. In the shade of a large apple-tree Milosh 
often talked with his intimate followers of the deplorable fate that 
had befallen his country. Its cries of despair disturbed his slumbers. 
It was from Tzernutche that he marched to Takovo on the Palm-Sun- 
day of 1815. 

North of Tzernutche, on the other side of the main branch of the 
Rudnik range, lies Topola, the native home of Kara George. The 
village and its surroundings, seen in the blooming season of the year, 
offer charming aspects. Magnificent beeches and oaks adorn the 
hills, blossoming trees and shrubs embellish and perfume the valleys. 
Topola is partly situated on a plateau. From one of its heights, then 
covered with dense woods, Kara George looked down, in 1804, upon 
the flames which, kindled by the bloody hand of the Janizaries, de- 
voured the house of his parents; and there he vowed terrible ven- 
geance upon the heads of the oppressors. Thus Topola may be re- 
garded as the cradle of Servian independence. It was the favorite 
rural abode of Prince Alexander, the son of Kara George, who built 
there a mansion enclosed by high turreted walls. A garden with 
hot-houses adjoins the building. Near by, on a gentle slope, stand 
the school-house and the church of the village. The church is small 
and narrow ; the light of the sun scarcely can penetrate through its 
little windows. But there burns within the eternal lamp. Its dim 
ray falls upon a red-marble slab in the right corner near the entrance. 
This slab covers the bones and the detached skull—once ignominiously 
fastened to the gate of the Seraglio in Stamboul—of the hero of the 
forest mountains, the leader in the first rising of the Serbs, the “ lib- 
erator of Servia,” the far-famed Kara George. To the left of the 
entrance, opposite the resting-place of their ancestor, several mem- 
bers of that princely family lie buried. Their tombstones are richer 
than his, and decorated with long inscriptions and princely emblems. 

So near each other are the burial-places of the two dynastic 
houses whose history is the history of Servia in this century ; houses 
founded by men of eyually humble origin and equally energetic char- 
acter, but of diverse abilities. For more than half a century these 
houses—though both justly claiming the gratitude of their nation for 
signal services—have lived in constant and deadly hostility to each 
other, alternately the one on the throne and the other in exile. The 
catastrophes have been frequent on both sides; but the longer pe- 
riods of prosperity have thus far fallen to the lot of the Obrenovitches, 
while the house of Kara George, who was himself treacherously slain, 
seems to be doomed to taste the bitterest fruits of ambition, and but 


briefly to enjoy the sweets of power. 
M. Herrin 





A DAY ON MONT CENIS. 





S the completion of the Mont-Cenis Tunnel obviates for the 

fiture the necessity of travel across this dangerous winter 

pass, either by diligence or by the “ Railway Fell,” it may not be 

uninteresting to the reader to hear of my adventures there a year 
ago. 

It was two o’clock on a February morning when I was awakened 
from a cosy nap in the comfortable bed of No. —, Hotel Europa, 
Turin, to the fact of its being time to get up and begii my journey to 
Paris. Cold and sleepy, I made my preparations for departure, and 
could not avoid expressing a wish to return to bed and give up the 
journey, although my husband was drawing a most fascinating pic- 
ture of the beauties of Alpine scenery in winter. These raptures did 
not excite my enthusiasm as they might have done two months before, 
for since then I had crossed at the Brenner Pass. Besides, I wished 
to journey more leisurely toward the gay French capital, via the Cor- 
niche Road. This wish was accomplished, but by a train of adven- 
tures, or rather misadventures, which I am about to narrate. ' 

We found ourselves breakfasting at the little railway-inn at Susa 
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in the gray twilight which just rendered visible the snow on the 
mountains, at whose base Susa lies. Our short journey from Turin 
to this point, by dint of dozing, with the aid of hot-water cans at our 
feet, had been comfortable enough, but my courage—none the 
strongest—oozed out entirely, as at the call to leave we stood on the 
platform and looked up the mountain-sides, which we were literally 
to climb in a steam-car. 

This railway has been constructed within the past four years, in 
accordance with the system of the American engineer Fell. It runs 
parallel with the high-road, and, besides the ordinary rails, is pro- 
vided with another of higher level in the middle, against which hori- 
zontally-placed wheels work, in order to increase the friction. The 
capabilities of this novel conveyance over a mountain-pass are neces- 
sarily limited. 

We were hurried into a single small car, with seats like an om- 
nibus. Besides ourselves, there were only four persons, a lady and 
three gentlemen. We found the car quite comfortably warmed by the 
hot-water cans which constitute the usual method of heating railway- 
carriages abroad. 

The ascent commenced abruptly, and, by the time we were snugly 
ensconced beneath rug and Austrian blanket, the first rays of the 
rising sun were visible, and such a scene of gorgeous grandeur was 
presented to our eyes as I never imagined. Far above the range of 
vision towered the mountains, peak upon peak, glowing in a deep-red 
light more vivid than the red of the aurora borealis. The effect of 
the light upon the snow-clad scene was beyond description; the rug- 
ged mountain-sides, the lofty peaks, the valleys, the gorges and 
chasms, all reflecting it in every shade of dazzling color. We forgot 
cold and danger, and were lost in awed admiration ; all sprang to their 
feet and gazed out, while exclamations fell from the lips of each pas- 
senger, betraying nearly as many different nationalities. Guido, I am 
sure, could not have painted his “ Aurora,” the pride of the Rospi- 
gliosi Palace in Rome, if he had never been in Italy. The inspiring 
beauties of a sunrise in the Alps and along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean must have been in his mind. 

As the chariot of the “ sun-god” mounted higher, the “ rosy-fin- 
gered goddess ” gradually disappeared, and, under the less romantic 
light of broad day, we began to realize the fact that, although the day 
was bright, the open windows and door of our queer Alpine convey- 
ance made a temperature too low for even enthusiastic tourists to 
keep warm in. We closed the windows and settled down again be- 
neath our wrappings, and, with leisure and light, looked at our com- 
pagnons de voyage. The lady, giving her the precedence of the sex, 
was quite pretty, very stylish, and had the air of elegance and refine- 
ment which marks the lady of any land. The coronet on kerchief 
and bag gave a hint as to her position in society. In the course of 
the day, after we had made friends through a conversation in bad 
Italian on our part, and, I flatter myself, worse English on hers, we 
found her to be a Genoese countess, journeying with her husband to 
Paris for “ the season.”” The count was young, handsome, and so fair 
and so quiet that I at first mistook him for an Englishman. The 
undress uniform of the gentleman beside me indicated him as an offi- 
cer of Victor Emmanuel’s army. He was handsome, gay, good-hu- 
mored, and polite, though more reserved than the Frenchman oppo- 
site, who chattered and gesticulated regardless of answer or attention. 
The latter found our vicinity unsociable, and soon moved near the 
countess, with whom he kept up an incessant conversation, carried on 
in a language which was a curious mixture of French, Italian, and 
pantomime. 

We steamed along briskly, traversing the valley of the Dora Ri- 
paria, and, after passing Molaret, a small Piedmontese village, began 
a steep ascent. The little car seemed actually to labor as it crawled 
up the mountain-side. The guide-books tell us that the chestnut, mul- 
berry, and fig, flourish on these mountain-slopes. I remember nothing 
but snow—mountains of snow—snow deeper and deeper as we climbed 
higher. However, we went along safely, reaching the small plain of 
St. Nicholas, and traversing it in a straight direction. We obtained 
glimpses as we passed of the villages of Novalesa and Ferrera. Then 
there rose into view the picturesque mountain Rocciamelone, crowned 
by the chapel of Notre-Dame des Neiges, formerly much frequented, 
but now falling to decay. 

My husband about this time amused himself with laughing at me 
for my apprehensions of the morning, and my desire to escape this 
ascent, reminding me that women were cowards, and insisting that I 





should be very grateful for his determined advocacy of the trip, since 
we had been already repaid by the beauties of the scene. I meekly— 
for me—remarked, “ The journey is not over.” 

After crossing the plain St. Nicholas, the ascent again commenced, 
steeper than before; the houses of refuge were more frequent, and 
the snow deeper. It had been quite calm when we left Susa, but now 
a furious wind prevailed. As I looked at the little zigzag line of rail. 
way, the sharp curves around the edges of precipices, and the sheer 
descent of hundreds of feet, [ began to wish that we were safely 
lodged at San Michele, on the other side of the mountain. Slowly, 
more slowly, we crept along, then suddenly we stopped. I looked 
ahead—the track was nowhere visible; it was, in fact, entirely coy- 
ered with snow, the wind causing great masses to drift down from the 
surrounding peaks. Before we could comment upon our situation, a 
long line of workmen, looking like animated rag-bags in their various 
mufflings, were at work clearing the track. As they would clear away 
the drifts, we would move forward, and stop again when similarly ob- 
structed. This continued for some time, the wind-storm increasing 
every moment. We had made five or six stoppages of this kind, ard 
were again moving on amid roaring wind and hurtling snow, when the 
car suddenly began to rock and shake, and seemed to be turning on 
one side. Every one exclaimed and sprang up. There was a scream- 
ing and jabbering in French and Italian, a grating noise, and, as the 
motion ceased, I heard some one say outside, “ D—n it, he’s let go!” 

I never expected to feel pleased at the sound of an oath, and 
just then the idea of “letting go” was horribly suggestive, but 
it was nevertheless the most intense relief, amid the jargon about 
us, to hear some one, evidently in command, speaking English, 
however unsatisfactory the phrase might be. I grasped my hus- 
band’s arm, and begged him to go to whoever was speaking Eng 
glish for an explanation of the situation. The countess was almost 
hysterical from fright, and the gentlemen lost in wondering what was 
the matter. My husband soon came in and informed us that we were 
snow-bound, but the additional information that our engineers were 
all Englishmen, and that they said it was “all right,” consoled me 
very much. The chief soon entered and said that, although within 
four kilometres of the summit of the pass, we could not proceed ; that 
the drifted snow might be removed in a few hours, but that the wind 
was so violent we should be blown over if we attempted to go on, and 
that we had just narrowly escaped this fate. As if to give point to 
this statement, half-way down the precipice, just in view, was the wreck 
of a freight-car, blown over a few days before. “ Back to Susa!” 
was the cry. Alas! he politely, though with some indifference, in- 
formed us that the snow had drifted to such a depth in our rear, that 
to return for many hours, perhaps even days, was impossible. What 
a situation! Snowed up near the summit of Mont Cenis in a small 
railway-car that rocked—even at its moorings—with every blast of 
wind. Visions of avalanches, frozen travellers, San Bernard dogs, and 
a thousand other chilly images swept through my mind, while home, 
friends, and warm firesides, seemed forever out of reach. The hot- 
water cans had, in the mean time, cooled; and the situation, physi- 
cally, was beginning to be truly painful. The wind roared and howled 
around our little shelter, and away up from mountain-top to moun- 
tain-top the echoes of the tempest seemed to answer back like evil 
spirits mocking our distress. Utterly broken down by cold, fatigue, 
and fear, I was, I believe, almost about to resign myself to death, 
when the engineer again came in and said that about twenty yards 
distant was a house of refuge, or small tavern, where we would find 
fire and other assistance. Muffling ourselves up in all the wraps we 
could muster, we started for the house. The snow was blown about 
in such tremendous masses, and with such violence, that it was sev- 
eral minutes before I could reach the welcome shelter, even with the 
aid of my husband and one of the engine-drivers. A miserable place 
it was, though we hailed it as a castle of security and comfort against 
the terrible storm. Weentered a large, low-roofed room, with a huge 
fireplace and stove, smoke-stained and filthy; and sat down in the 
midst of train-hands and muleteers, for it was directly on the high- 
road. Our attendants were two females: one wrinkled old crone, 
hideous to behold; the other a young woman, dwarfed and hunch- 
backed, with an immense goi/re. Ugh! I shall never forget their ap- 
pearance. In obedience to an inquiry if there were another room, 
she showed the countess and myself into a sort of closet adjoining the 
grand salon, containing a bed and a few toilet articles, all of the 
coarsest description. “ Vera ag-re-a-ble,” said my companion, in her 
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broken English. “ Horrible, if we stay here all night,” thought I. As 
we returned to the outer room, thankful for a seat by the fire, we 
found the tobacco-smoke almost s:.uing, accompanied as it was by 
flavors of garlic which rose from a large pot or caldron over the 
fire. This was stirred from time to time by the hunchback, and as 
she stood amid the smoke, peering into the vessel, she might well have 
passed for one of Macbeth’s witches. She ladled out the mess after a 
while, serving it to the railway hands and sledge-drivers. We declined 
taking any, and a search in our travelling-bag for something better 
brought to light a Strasbourg pie and some biscuit. The Frenchman, 
after a conference with the elder woman of the house, brought out a 
plate of frozen honey, which he handed to us in great glee, as a re- 
cherché dainty ; my husband, who has a strong distaste for honey, ad- 
vised me, with a gesture, and a nauseated expression of countenance, 
against eating any, but monsieur thought it delicious, and chattered 
away, as he dispatched it, in the gayest possible manner. 

The English engineers were merry and boisterous, and their hardy 
courage and gay good-nature inspired me with great admiration. 
How much do we owe to men in positions like this, leading such a 
life as theirs must be! I have often thought of it on shipboard, on a 
rough night, as I have heard their cheery tones above the roar of the 
waves. Glad of an opportunity to hear our mother-tongue, we listened 
to and talked with them. I asked the chief how it was that this rail- 
way was being worked by Englishmen. He laughed, and replied that 
an American planned it, and Englishmen worked it, “ for,” said he, 
“these lazy Italians and good-for-nothing Frenchmen could never 
have accomplished it.” And then, descending from ethnology and 
engineering to the substantials of life, he said to my husband, in a 
half-mirthful, half-pathetic tone, as he drained a great measure of the 
sour red country wine, “ What wouldn’t I give for a pot of stout!” 
I was struck with the hoarse sound of the voices of all these people, 
as well as with the inflamed look of their eyes. It seems to be the 
effect of the snow and cold, which, I was told, very often cause blind- 
ness and deafness. 

After enduring our mountain imprisonment for about four hours, 
we were agreeably surprised by the information that the snow had 
been cleared away, and we could commence our return-trip to Susa. 
This was joyful news, and, with great alacrity, we bade farewell to our 
entertainers. They seemed rather gloomy at our departure, pocketing 
their fee with the usual “ grazie,” uttered in a tone which spoke of 
disappointed hopes of a longer stay and larger perquisites. 

Our return-walk to the car was with difficulty accomplished, but 
at last we were settled, and with genuine delight began the descent. 
We went very rapidly down the mountain, each moment leaving the 
wind and snow farther behind. Every one laughed and talked, and 
made merry—every one except our whilom gay Frenchman, who, 
huddled up in a corner, with his hands clasped over his stomach, 
groaned and moaned with dyspepsia, and anon cursed and wished 
frozen honey where it should be, namely, at the top of Mont Cenis. 

We all—with the exception of the officer—determined to return to 
Turin that night, and go to Paris by the route along the Mediterra- 
nean. He laughingly declared he would attempt the pass again the 
next day, and that he would arrive in Paris several days in advance 
of us, and order our rooms prepared. We arrived in Susa about sun- 
set, and went on to Turin that night. Thus ended our Mont-Cenis 
trip. My husband, I may add, has been silent ever since about Al- 
pine scenery. 
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| i was about the time of the autumnal equinox, and during the 
interval of changeable weather that intervenes between the regu- 
lar monsoons in the China Sea, that my vessel, a bark, was making a 
passage from Shanghai to Hong-Kong. One night being very squally, 
with baffling winds, I remained on deck all the time, to see that 
advantage was taken of every slant of wind, for we were near thee 
entrance of the Formosa Channel, and it was my wish to make all 
possible use of the southerly current that sets down through it. After 
breakfast, the weather appearing to be more settled, with a light 
breeze from southwest, and the barometer standing steady at about 
80.5, I went below to make amends for the fatigue of the previous 
night, leaving the vessel under royals and staysails standing to the 
southward, with the starboard tacks aboard. The second mate, an 








old and experienced seaman, familiar with the peculiar characteristics 
of wind and weather in those seas, had charge of the deck ; and, being 
a man in whom entire confidence could be placed, I retired to my state- 
room without any doubts or misgivings, and was soon asleep. I say 
asleep, but, although the body was at rest, my mind seemed conscious, 
and I remember to have heard the bell strike the half-hours, while the 
noises from the deck blended with my dreams. 

At length I distinctly heard the cry of “ Man overboard!” and was 
aware of an unusual noise and confusion, but made no effort to rouse 
myself until the steward ran into my room and gave me a call. Jump- 
ing from my berth and getting to the deck was but the work of a 
minute; and findiyg the bark in stays, as I supposed, with all the sails 
shaking, I called two of the men, and with the steward lowered down 
the lee-boat, and sent them off to the rescue of our shipmate. 

It is a characteristic of the trained seaman, that when he first 
comes on deck he glances aloft, and then takes a look to windward 
before scanning the horizon, and by this peculiarity you can always 
select from any number of passengers those who are familiar with the 
sea. In this case, however, owing to the confusion of the accident, 
and the hurry of lowering the boat, I had neglected this usual survey 
of the ship. What was my surprise then, upon turning around, to find 
that the vessel was half a wreck! My first thought was, “I still am 
asleep and dreaming.” There was scarcely any more wind than when 
I went below; but the foretop-mast was broken short off at the cap, 
having carried with it the muintop-gallant-mast; and the jib-boom 
was trailing alongside. The wreck of these spars in the water, with 
the sails attached, had acted as a drag in bringing the vessel’s head to 
the wind, which was the reason that led me to suppose her in stays 
when I first came on deck at the call of the steward. 

Hurrying forward where my officers were busily engaged making 
preparations to clear the wreck, I received from the second mate the 
following explanation : 

Noticing a light bank of clouds on the weather-bow, while the 
wind was freshening slightly, he had clewed up the fore-royal, and sent 
one of the men aloft to furl it. He was then coming aft to take in 
the main-royal, when, without the slightest warning, there was a sud- 
den crash, and the wreck that I saw before me had taken place, and 
the man on the royal-yard was thrown far to leeward when the mast 
went by the board. Aft, there had not been wind enough to blow the 
cap from the head of the man at the wheel, while the forward part of 
the vessel was enveloped in a sea of foam, that extended as far ahead 
and to leeward as he could see. 

It was evident that we had been caught in the edge of a white 
squall that had swept diagonally across our bows, carrying away the 
head-spars, and, if we had been only one length farther ahead, every 
stick would have been taken over the side. There was no time, how- 
ever, for conjecture or inaction. Upon going below, I found that the 
barometer was falling rapidly, and former experience assured me that 
this squall was the precursor of a typhoon, a most disagreeable assur- 
ance at any time, but much more so in our crippled condition. 

Seeing that the men in the boat had not been successful in the 
object of their search, I made the signal of recall, as all hands were 
needed for the imperative duty of clearing up the wreck before night, 
and it was by this time after one p.m. We neither saw nor heard of 
our unfortunate shipmate again. It is probable that he was stunned 
by the shock of his fall, and, without a struggle, sunk to rise no more. 
He had only been with me about two weeks, and I knew nothing of 
his relatives or friends, excepting that they lived in some part of New 
England. 

It is not necessary to particularly explain our labors, but all hands 
worked manfully and well, so that by sunset we had a spare top-gallant- 
mast rigged as a jury-foretop-mast. The wind was increasing to a gale, 
and veering gradually around to the northward and eastward. Through 
the night we labored along heavily, and were gladdened in the morn- 
ing by the sight of the “ White Dogs,” a remarkable group of isl- 
ands serving as a landmark for the port of Foochow. Under the 
lee of these islands we found a harbor, where, for three days, we rode 
out one of the heaviest typhoons it was ever my lot to experience, 
Fortunately, we had not much top-hamper to hold the wind. 

Upon reaching port, several days afterward, I ascertained that 
many vessels had suffered more seriously than ourselves. A brig, 
which caught the gale about ten miles south of us, was totally 
dismasted, and at Tamsui and Tai-wan-foo, on the island of Formosa, a 


number were driven ashore. 
H. W. Dong. 
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NE of our daily papers has been giving 
large space to a correspondence regard- 

ing matrimony, the discussion having arisen 
from a suggestion made by some one that 
American girls, in order to secure better 
prizes in the matrimonial market, should, af- 
ter the European plan, carry dowries to their 
husbands. The correspondence elicited by 
this proposal has been extensive, varied, and 
has embraced pretty nearly the whole range 
of social subjects pertaining to the state of 
marriage. Communications have come from 
happy bachelors and forlorn bachelors, from 
contented Benedicts and pining Benedicts, 
from maidens of gentle temper and maidens 
of shrewish tendencies, from wives who bless 
their husbands and wives who evidently would 
like another opportunity, from widows who 
rejoice and widows who mourn, from widowers 
who sigh and widowers who are at peace, from 
men-haters and from women-haters—in short, 
from people representing every possible rela- 
‘tionship to matrimony and every shade of 
sentiment. Of course, the correspondence 
has included a good deal of nonsense, but it 
has also been suggestive, and has served to 
show, not only the great difference of views 
that exists in regard to social questions per- 
taining to marriage, but as to the obstacles 
that keep men and women asunder. The 
young men complain of their inability to sup- 
port wives in the style that women now ex- 
pect to live, and assert that, if social custom 
is to continue demanding so much of young 
Benedicts, either women must contribute 
to the common fund, or marriage must 
necessarily more and more be limited to 
the two eatremes of society—those who 
are rich and equal to the tax upon them, 
and those who are so poor as to have no social 
ambitions. The complaints that young men 
make in these letters about the extravagance 
of women are well met by lady correspondents, 
who have no difficulty in showing that the 
habits of bachelors are far more extravagant 
than those of maids. But the tastes of the 
two sexes are so different that it will always 
be difficult for one to see the other in this 
matter fairly, A young woman likes a fine 
house, handsome furniture, and elegant dress- 
es; to obtain these she will pinch in every 
other form, and keep her household half- 
starved. A man would live in a plainer style, 
in humbler quarters, with fewer indulgences 
in what is merely ornamental, but asks for 
good dinners and all substantial comforts. 
Women, as a class, are self-indulgent only in 
dress, which implies opportunities to display 
their toilets; men are self-indulgent mainly 
in things of personal ease, or in their appe- 
tites. There is no appreciation on either side 
of the extravagance of the other, and hence 
these less criminations and recrimina- 
tions, which the correspondence we have re- 
ferred to largely ventilates, but which are by 
no means new. If marriage, which binds two 
people so intimately together, is to retain with 
us the honorable place it has hitherto enjoyed, 
and not decline into the Parisian mockery, 
ways should be found by which the tastes of 
the two sexes should unite or harmonize. If 








a man nowadays does not marry young, he is 
likely not to marry at all, because, the older 
he grows, the more widely diverge his ideas 
from those of womanhood, the greater violence 
must marriage do to his habits, and the less 
tractable he becomes to the harness. It is 
just possible, however, that the antagonisms 
which so largely prevent marriage may be a 
wise order of Nature. If matrimony were a 
smooth primrose-path of ease and pleasure, 
and no repulsions existed to keep men and 
women apart, everybody would marry, and 
the result of this would be an alarming in- 
crease of the population. Darwin, in his last 
work, enters into a calculation to show that 
a people of twenty-five millions, which should 
multiply at a rate of increase that would 
double the population every twenty-five years, 
would in a little over six hundred years be- 
come so numerous, that the entire earth’s sur- 
face would only afford a square yard of ground 
for every four persons. It will not do, ob- 
viously, for everybody to hasten to the altar. 
Those who for any reason remain celibates 
may congratulate themselves that their chance 
for happiness has been at least even; for the 
Greek philosopher tells us that, whether a 
man marries or not, he is sure to regret it; 
and Talleyrand, taking the other view of the 
matter, congratulated a bachelor as a lucky 
fellow, and a Benedict as a happy dog. 


a propos to the discussion of the 
question of the propriety of the German 
army’s entry into Paris after the surrender 
of the city, it may be worth while to cite the 
account which M. Thiers, in his “ History of 
the Consulate and Empire,” gives of a similar 
transaction —the entry of the French into 
Berlin in 1806, after the defeat of the Prus- 
sian army at Jena, It was the first time that 
Napoleon had entered in triumph a conquered 
capital. He had not thus entered Vienna, 
having scarcely visited it, but residing at the 
palace of Schénbrunn, far from the view of 
the Viennese. But now, as Thiers says, either 
from pride at having defeated an army re- 
puted invincible, or from a wish to strike Eu- 
rope with a signal spectacle, or perhaps from 
the mere intoxication of victory and a desire 
to humiliate the hated Prussians, he determined 
to make, on the morning of October 28th, 
a triumphal entry into Berlin. Thiers says: 
“The whole population of the city was astir 
to behold this great scene. Napoleon entered 
surrounded by his guard, and followed by the 
brilliant cuirassiers of Generals d’Hautpoul 
and Nansouty. The Imperial Guard, richly 
clothed, was this day more imposing than ever. 
In front marched the foot grenadiers and chas- 
seurs, in the midst Marshals Berthier, Duroc, 
Davoust, Augereau, and in the centre of this 
group, isolated through respect, Napoleon, in 
the simple costume he wore at the Tuileries 
and on fields of battle—Napoleon, the object 
of riveted attention to the vast and silent 
crowd, touched at once with sadness and ad- 
miration—such was the spectacle offered in 
the long and ample street of Berlin, leading 
from the Charlottenburg Gate to the palace of 
the Kings of Prussia. The populace thronged 
the streets, the wealthy burghers the win- 
dows. As to the nobility, they had fied, 
smitten with fear and covered with confu- 
sion. The females of the burgher class de- 





voured with avidity the spectacle before their 

eyes; some could not restrain their tears; 

none uttered vindictive or flattering cries 

toward the conqueror. Happy Prussia, not 

to be divided in sentiment, and to preserve 

her dignity in her disaster! The entrance of 
an enemy was not with her the ruin of a par- 

ty or the triumph of another; and there was 

not within her fold an unworthy faction ani- 

mated with an odious joy, applauding the 
presence of foreign soldiers. We French. 

men, more unfortunate in our reverses, have 

witnessed this execrable joy, for we have 
witnessed every thing in this age, the extremes 

of victory and defeat, of greatness and hu- 
miliation, of the purest devotion and the 
blackest treason!” In these last remarks M. 
Thiers, of course, alludes to the scenes wit- 

nessed in Paris at the restoration of the 

Bourbons by the allied armies in 1814~'15. 
He could hardly have thought when penning. 
them that he should live to witness greater 
disasters to France, and a still more humili- 
ating overthrow of her power. In 1814 

France succumbed only to a world in arms 
against her, after a series of contests in which 
for nearly twenty years she had been victori- 
ous, In 1870-’71 she has fallen before a sin- 
gle adversary, and without the consolation of 
a single victory to mitigate the shame of her 
defeats. According to the Christian standard 
of ethics, it would have been noble of the 
Germans to refrain from entering Paris, no- 
bler still to have abstained from entering 
France at all. But the nations, unhappily, 
are not yet up to that high standard, and it 
was hardly to be expected that the Germans 

should set the example. In entering and oc- 
cupying Paris they have only followed the 
precedent set them by the French themselves 

in their day of triumph—a precedent which 

Napoleon III. would doubtless have followed 

had he succeeded in leading his army victori- 
ously to the gates of Berlin. 


—— Ruskin, in a lecture at Oxford on 
“ Landscape,” a synopsis of which we gave in 
a recent number of the JourNaL, assures us 
that “much more strength and heart are ne- 
cessary to paint landscape well than to paint 
the human form.” This is contrary to the 
usual belief, and we doubt if it can be sup- 
ported by the facts. ‘“ Without strong pas- 
sion and sensitiveness,” says Ruskin, “men 
can never paint well.” This is undoubtedly 
true, and we believe that landscape exacts 
these high qualities to a greater degree than 
is generally supposed. There must enter into 
landscape-painting, to give it value, a delicate 
and sensitive appreciation of beauty, a ten- 
derness and sentiment that can penetrate the 
mere external form and reach the subtle 
harmonies of Nature. But assuredly a larger 
and more powerful feeling is necessary in the 
delineation of life. Not merely is figure-paint- 
ing more exacting in technical skill ; it seems 
to us to demand a profounder passion, a more 
vigorous grasp, a deeper sympathy. Just so 
much as human passion is greater than pic- 
torial description, so is the painting of charac- 
ter above the portrayal of Nature. We are, 
many of us, deaf, no doubt, to the spirit of 
Nature, insensible to its beauty, dead to its 
meaning ; but in the tumultuous heart of man 
there are such aspirations, such love, such 
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sympathies, such longings, such griefs, such 
delights, such capacities for good and evil, 
that only a Shakespeare or a Goethe or a 
Dante can measure and express them. The 
great heart of man has been plumbed by the 
poets better than by the painters. Painting, 
however, is triumphant in depicting beauty. 
This sentiment demands both color and form 
to express it, and, for all that the art may fail 
to reach in other directions, it can claim full 
measure of compensation in its unapproach- 
able successes in this one thing. And here, 
how completely figure-painting would seem to 
be superior to landscape-painting! If the 
purple atmosphere of twilight, the soft blue 
distances of the sky, the light and shade in 
forest masses, the breadth of sunlight on the 
meadow, the gloom in the shaded ravine—if 
all these things .ax and distract the ambitious 
and earnest painter, still, how much more 
subtle and evasive must be the bloom of the 
beauty’s cheek, the light and lustre and pas- 
sion of her eye, the matchless white of her 
bosom, the shifting expressions and untrans- 
latable sentiments that come and go upon her 
face! The profoundest philosopher, we have 
been told, cannot penetrate the depths of the 
peasant-girl’s heart; and, if this is true, how 
supremely difficult must the artist find the 
translation of woman’s beauty! Successful 
landscapists are more numerous than success- 
ful figure-painters, and the reason of this, we 
think, is, because Nature exacts of the artist 
less heart and strength, less sentiment, pas- 
sion, and power, than does human life, not- 
withstanding Mr. Ruskin’s dictum. 


—— It is a little singular that the rarest 
thing to be found in dramatic delineations is 
genuine gayety. Actors may storm, actors 
may weep, actors may be grotesque, but only 
once in a while can an actor be found who 
knows how to be gay. For this reason a 
whole set of bright, laughing wits of the old 
comedy are denied to the modern theatre- 
goer. It would seem not to be a laughing 
age. There is plenty of rude fun in the 
theatre, but light, delicate, vivacious wit— 
sparkle, and fancy, and contagious merriment 
—these we only rarely get. It was, there- 
fore, an agreeable surprise when Mr. Booth, a 
week or two since, came out brightly and 
brilliantly as Benedick in “ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” It was the first time he had acted 
it in New York, and, knowing the somewhat 
heavy style of the actor, his attempt was 
looked upon with some apprehension by his 
friends, We have seen more elaborated and 
studied performances of Benedick, have seen 
the character acted with more hearty mirth, 
but Mr. Booth has succeeded in giving to the 
part a delightful freshness, and a singularly 
pleasing individuality. An actor in every 
thing else too slow and messured, he is in 
this all swiftness and vivacity. He is entirely 
untheatrical. He acts as from a spontaneous 
impulse, and not from study, and rattles on in 
a free, easy, off-hand, gentlemanly manner, as 
if one saw, indeed, before him a fine, hand- 
some, bright-witted cavalier of the olden time. 
The lady who acts Beatrice is far more shrew- 
ish than gay, and we fear that Benedick would 
be certain in her hands of the “ predestinate 
seratched face.” 








—— In regard to our recent suggestion 
that the upper stories of large business-houses 
should be utilized as residences, we find some 
people mentioning as an objection the noises 
that would continually rise from the street be- 
low. In Broadway this would be more ob- 
vious than elsewhere; but the ear soon be- 
comes so inured to continued and monotonous 
noises that we apprehend this disturbance 
would soon cease to attract attention. In a 
recent work on ballooning the writer speaks 
of the “deep, rich, continuous sound” that 
rose to his ears from the streets of London 
when passing over the city. The street-sounds 
that would reach these upper-story houses 
would have something of this character, and 
in a little while would be like the sound of a 
water-fall to all living near it—never noticed 
unless the attention is arrested by its sudden- 


ly stopping. 


iterary Hotes. 


F it may be said that Messrs. Hoe & Co.’s 
illustrated catalogue of printing-presses is 
neither of literature nor of art, it cannot be 
claimed with equal confidence that it is of less 
interest than many legitimate products in those 
branches of effort. A catalogue is by no means 
a mere advertisement, or it is better perhaps to 
say that an advertisement may have large mean- 
ing and profound suggestiveness. The number 
and the various kinds of presses described 
and pictorially delineated in Messrs. Hoe & 
Co.’s catalogue serve fairly to bewilder one. 
There are little presses of marvellously-novel 
construction worked by the hand, and gigantic 
monsters for steam-power, which are piled up 
story upon story, are as big as a small house, 
and cost to build a deal more than many a big 
house does. The ‘‘ ten-cylinder type-revolv- 
ing machine”’ gives ten impressions at each 
revolution of the type-cylinder, and piles up 
twenty-five thousand papers in an hour! And 
then for machines whose ways are peculiar, 
there is the ‘‘ patent numbering ticket-press,” 
an outlandish-leoking medley of cogs and 
wheels, the intricate mazes of which the best 
Philadelphia lawyer would be dazed to look at. 
We are told that this machine at one operation 
prints, numbers, and deposits tickets in con- 
secutive order, numbering from one up to ten 
thousand. Ifa machine now could be invented 
to distribute tickets at railway-offices, and do 
the thing politely, what a satisfaction and com- 
fort it would be to travellers! The Hoe presses 
are almost legion, and their variety, if not in- 
finite, quite beyond our patience to compute. 
As one turns over the page he cannot help 
wondering what Guttenberg and Faust would 
say to the marvellous creations could they come 
back to see them. The old gentlemen would 
doubtless cry out with amazement at witness- 
ing the prodigious progeny that had sprung 
from their invention, and, trembling with fear- 
ful apprehensions, begin to speculate as to 
what supernatural spirit in man they had un- 
wittingly invoked. 





Two new novels have recently appeared in 
England, which are attracting much atten- 
tion. The first, “‘The Hétel du Petit St.- 
Jean,” was published about a year ago, and 
among cultivated readers achieved no little 
reputation. Recently a second novel, by the 
same author, entitled “ Véra,’”’ has appeared, 
and this the English press is praising in the 
highest terms. There is freshness of style, of 
method, and of material, and the world of 














English novel-readers have found in them a 
new sensation. The London Saturday Review, 
speaking of “‘ Véra,’”’ says that it “ heartily 
recommends to the public a book which can- 
not fail to please every one who reads it.’ 
‘“* Véra” has been reprinted by D. Appleton 
& Co.; it will be followed immediately by 
“The Hotel du Petit St.-Jean.” 


The third volume of Max Miller’s “‘ Chips 
from a German Workshop” has just appeared 
from the press of Scribner & Co. This volume 
leads off with a paper on German Literature, 
has articles on Shakespeare, on Bacon in Ger- 
many, on Schiller, Bunsen, Chasot, German 
Love-songs, and other erudite matters. The 
value of Max Miiller’s contributions to our 
critical literature is acknowledged by scholars 
everywhere, and the interest of his papers is 
equally applauded by readers generally. 


M. Jules Michelet, who has taken up his 
residence in Florence, kas just published a 
new work, entitled ‘“‘La France devant !Eu- 
rope,” in which, among many noble pages on 
France, there are severe attacks on Russia and 
Prussia, in which the author has allowed his 
natural prejudices full scope. His description 
of the dome of Strasbourg concludes with these 
words: “In the innumerable sculptures, it of- 
fers the image of the whole world, angels, ani- 
mals, men, all Nature, all humanity. The 
whole forms the entire middle ages, all the 
accumulated history of the world and of Stras- 
bourg.” 


Lippincott’s “‘ Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology,” which has been publishing m 
parts, is now completed, and appears in two 
handsome imperial octavo volumes. This dic- 
tionary is very comprehensive in its range, and 
assiduous pains appear to have been taken to 
make it accurate. The space allotted to each 
name is compact, and yet so numerous are the 
subjects that the work completed is objection- 
ably cumbersome. The editor deserves credit 
for the thorough manner in which he has per- 
formed his laborious and really gigantic task. 


Charles Scribner & Co. have issued the first 
volume of ‘** The History of Greece,” by Pro- 
fessor Curtius, a German scholar of great learn- 
ing and ability. The translation is made by 
A. W. Ward, professor of history in an Eng- 
lish college, and is apparently very well done. 
The book is beyond doubt the best history of 
Greece that has yet appeared, and embraces 
the latest results of German research and Ger- 
man criticism. 


Messrs. Scribner & Co. have published, in 
their “‘ Illustrated Library of Wonders,” a vol- 
ume of “‘ Wonderful Escapes,’’ revised from 
the French, with original chapters added—a 
well illustrated and very readable little volume, 
which, if of less value than other issues of 
the series, is possibly of greater interest to the 
general reader. 


Labouchere’s “‘ Diary of a Besieged Resi- 
dent in Paris” is announced for speedy publi- 
cation in London; and also Professor Shep- 
pard’s “ Siege of Paris,” consisting principally 
of letters to the New-York Examiner and the 
Cincinnati Gazette. 


After a long silence, Bailey, author of “ Fes- 
tus,’”’ will publish a new poem. The title is 
“ Life Recluse,”’ the length about two hundred 
and fifty lines. 


Louis Blane, the French historian and poli- 
tician, has nearly finished a history of England, 
in seven volumes, which will be published this 
fall, simultaneously in French and in English. 
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Scientific Hotes. 


Agassiz’s Museum at Cambridge. 


bing collection, begun with Mr. Agassiz’s 
materials, which, to use his own words, 
“ were hardly known abroad, and attracted lit- 
tle attention at home,’ has already assumed 
immense proportions, and is known and appre- 
ciated by men of science all over the globe. 
The museum building, as it is now, cannot 
properly be called a place of exhibition, but it 
is emphatically and almost exclusively a great 
storehouse. Even the dozen or more who are 
at work upon the collections are crowded into 
the smallest possible space. Barrels, casks, 
boxes, and jars, unnumbered and almost in- 
numerable, fill nearly the entire space from 
floor to ceiling, and from cellar to attic. With 
the exception of four exhibition-rooms, and one 
room for instruction and lectures, there is 
barely room to elbow one’s way among the 
closely-packed material, and even in these 
rooms every available space is pressed into ser- 
vice. One can have but a faint idea of the 
amount of specimens stowed away in the jars 
of alcohol and the piled-up boxes, from any 
description of the scene, or even by looking at 
the receptacles that hide the treasures from 
public view. There is alcohol for preserving 
specimens in the various jars and bottles of all 
shapes and sizes, sufficient for floating a small 
craft, if all brought together. But this is not a 
heterogeneous and unselected mass. Every 
box and jar is distinctly labelled, and any speci- 
men in the building can be readily found with 
no further inconvenience than that of removing 
the materials in its way, and this inconvenience 
is due, not to a want of system, but to a want 
ofiroom. Mr. Agassiz has always exercised the 
utmost care that the locality of each specimen 
should be distinctly marked upon its label, to- 
gether with its name and the authority of some 
reliable naturalist, and this is because, as he 
says, ‘“‘it must be obvious that the question 
of the origin of species is not likely to be dis- 
cussed successfully, before the laws of geo- 
graphical distribution of organized beings have 
been satisfactorily ascertained.”” As soon as 
the building is large enough, the specimens 
will be so arranged as to make manifest these 
laws, so far as may be. 





Probably the most curious ant in the world 
is the parasol-ant of the West Indies. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, in his work on Light, says 
these ants walk in long procession, each one 
carrying a cut leaf over its head as a parasol, 
in the sun, and they deposit these in holes ten 
or twelve feet under ground, apparently with 
no other object than to form a comfortable 
nest for a species of white snake, which is in- 
variably found coiled up among them. 


Scientific experiment shows the following 
number of beats a second for the wings of 
each insect: The common fly, three hundred 
and thirty ; the drone, two hundred and forty ; 
the bee, one hundred and ninety; the wasp, 
one hundred and ten ; the hawk-moth, seventy- 
two; the dragon-fly, twenty-eight; and the 
cabbage - butterfly, which is inaudible, nine 
beats a second. 


The strongest vegetable fibre known is said 
to be that of New-Zealand flax. It has sword- 
like leaves, ten or twelve feet in length. It is 
used by the settlers for binding their sheaves, 
fastening their gates, tying up their horses, 
and in almost every possible way. 


When leaden rifie-bullets are fired against 
iron targets, the lead is melted and spattered 


upon the target in the form of a star. This 
fact is stated as the result of careful experi- 
ments recently made at Basle, in Switzerland. 


Among the astronomers who went from 
England to Sicily to observe the late eclipse, 
were two women, appointed to take observa- 
tions with the spectroscope. 


The number of known species of lichens is 
about five thousand. 





Foreign Items. 


HE Princess Mathilde Demidoff, Napole- 

on’s cousin, offers in the Belgian papers a 
reward of fifteen hundred franes for the recov- 
ery of a small trunk, containing autograph let- 
ters from some of the most distinguished 
French authors, which was stolen from her 
during her hasty journey from Paris to the 
capital of Belgium in September last. The 
trunk contained also the whole correspondence 
of the princess with the late M. Sainte-Beuve. 


Bismarck receives now, for the various 
offices which he holds in the cabinet and in 
the army, an aggregate salary of forty-one 
thousand thalers. His large estate at Varzin 
yields him an additional twenty thousand 
thalers, so that the great chancellor of the Ger- 
manic empire is now in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Twenty years ago he was so 
largely in debt that he was one day unable to 
raise two hundred dollars on his note at a 
Berlin banking-house. 


The German prince most opposed to French 
influence, French literature, and French fash- 
ions, since the breaking out of the war, is King 
Louis of Bavaria. After forbidding the man- 
ager of his theatre at Munich to produce any 
more French operettas and ballets, he has now 
given the ladies of his court to understand that 
they would do him a favor if they would no 
longer wear chignons, crinolines, etc. 


M. Boulette, the custodian of the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris, shed bitter tears when he 
was informed that the wild beasts, which had 
been so long under his care, were to be slaugh- 
tered. He hastened to the Governor of Paris 
and implored him almost on his knees to re- 
voke the order, and he was perfectly beside 
himself when told that the order must be exe- 
cuted. 


In spite of the assurances of friendship 
which the courts'of Vienna and Berlin have 
recently exchanged, the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph is reported to be deeply mortified at the 
extraordinary successes achieved by the Prus- 
sian armies; and they say in Vienna that he 
speaks of the Emperor William in any thing 
but respectful terms when conversing with his 
courtiers. 


King Victor Emmanuel has one of the finest 
entomological collections in Italy, most of the 
specimens of which he has personally collected. 
Madame Rattazzi, alluding to the king’s predi- 
lection for the study of entomology, maliciously 
said of him, some time ago, ‘‘ Give Victor Em- 
manuel a rare bug, and he will be more grate- 
ful to you than if you give him a new prov- 
ince.” 


The vigor with which Adolphe Thiers, de- 
spite his seventy-four years, bears the excite- 
ment and hardships of his present arduous and 
responsible position, is truly remarkable. The 
other day he told an Austrian diplomatist, who 
congratulated him on his activity and good 





health, that, since the 4th of September last, 





he had never slept more than four out of twen- 
ty-four hours. 


Ponson du Terrail, the most productive of 
the living French novelists, and the favorite 
romancist of the Emperor Napoleon, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Le Mans, where he 
commanded a battalion of Mod/ots, and sent to 
a small town in East Prussia, from which he 
wrote a series of amusing and spicy letters to 
the Etoile Belge. 


Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, has an- 
nounced his intention to lecture this spring 
in France and Belgium for the relief of the 
suffering French peasants. The widow of the 
celebrated Count Montalembert has'‘offered to 
give for the same purpose the whole copyright 
on her late husband’s works for the next five 
years. 


The Queen of Denmark, who is noted for 
her ical and simple habits, excited the 
other day no little attention by driving in a 
plain calico dress in an open barouche through 
the streets of Copenhagen. The queen is by 
far more popular in Denmark than her royal 
husband, who is disliked on account of his 
German descent. 





King Charles of Sweden is not, as has been 
generally reported, a contributor on subjects 
of national economy to the Stockholm daily 
press. The articles, supposed to be his, are 
written by his brother. The king writes fair 
poetry, of which he has published several vol- 
umes, and novels, of which the Scandinavian 
critics do not speak very highly. 


There are now in the prisons of Prussia 
forty-five persons convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to suffer death by decapitation. The 
Emperor William will decide, upon his retufn 
to Berlin, whether the sentences shall be exe- 
cuted or commuted to imprisonment for life. 
The general opinion in Prussia is, that the lat- 
ter will be the case. 


For many years past, the churches in all 
parts of Germany have not been frequented 
by as many worshippers as since the breaking 
out of the war with France. The Dom in Ber- 
lin, especially, is hardly large enough for the 
crowd which attend divine service there on 
Sundays. 


Prince Richard de Metternich, who still 
represents the Austrian Government in France, 
has vainly applied to Count von Beust to be 
transferred to some other court. The Austrian 
chancellor replied that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph desired that he should remain in 
France. 


Paul de Cassagnac has gone to St. Peters- 
burg for the purpose of settling there perma- 
nently, and, if he can get the necessary permis- 
sion from the Russian Government, starting 4 
daily newspaper in the French language at the 
capital on the Neva. 


Among the decrees issued by Gambetta, 
while he was at the head of the French War 
Department, was one prohibiting officers in the 
army, while in the field, from sending chal- 
lenges to one another, under pain of immediate 
dismissal from the service. 


The Grand Council of the Legion of Honor, 
during the siege of Paris, deprived a large 
number of prominent officers of the second 
empire of their grands cordons. It is said that 
Prince Napoleon is one of them. 


Leverrier, the ceiebrated astronomer, who 
was deposed from the directorship of the Im- 
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perial Observatory in Paris at the time when 
Emile Ollivier became Prime-Minister of 
France, lives at present in great poverty at 
Milan. 


A noble lady of Saxony has, perhaps, been 
more heavily stricken by the war with France 
than any other mother in Germany. Her four 
sons and five sons-in-law went to the war, and 
all of them were killed in battle. 


Guizot has been confined to his bed for sev- 
eral months past, but his mind is as active as 
ever; and he dictates ten or twelve hours every 
day to his daughter-in-law, who acts as his 
amanuensis. 


The London Situation and the Brussels 
Drapeau, the two papers founded by the lead- 
ers of the French imperialists since the down- 
fall of the second empire, announce that they 
will suspend publication on the 15th of March. 


The unfinished manuscript of an autobiog- 
raphy of Alexander von Humboldt has been 
found in Vienna. It is said to abound in in- 
teresting matter, and will be published at an 
early day. 


Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lothair” has been translated 
into nine languages. A Russian translation 
has recently been published at Moscow, and a 
Hungarian one at Pesth. 


Seventeen poets, nine romancists, five his- 
torians, three savants, and six members of the 
French Academy, occupy seats in the National 
Assembly of France. 


M. Pouyer-Quertier, the new French Min- 
ister of Finance, is, next to M. Schneider, the 
proprietor of the Creuzot iron works, the 
wealthiest manufacturer in France. 


A grand-nephew of Silvio Pellico, whose 
celebrated “‘Ze Mie Prigione”’ excited so much 
indignation against the Austrian Government, 
is now a colonel in the Austrian army. 


The remains of Alexandre Dumas, in ac- 
cordance with a wish he expressed on his 
death-bed, will be sent for interment to his 
favorite city, Havre de Grace. 


Jean-Jacques Offenbach is at present in 
Rome. His friends assert that he will never 
return to Paris. 


The circulation of Kladderadatsch (the Ber- 
lin ‘* Punch’’) is three times as large as that of 
the London Punch. 


Five hundred and ninety-eight caricatures 
about the war with France were published in 
Germany from July till December, 1870. 


Ernest Rénan is said to have become a con- 
firmed hypochondriac. 


Berthold Auerbach has rented a house at 
Strasbourg, where he will finish his new novel. 


Venice has at the present time no fewer 
than nineteen dail: papers. 


Marshal Prim Jeft to his widow property 
valued at upward of half a million dollars. 





Miscellanv. 


New-York Bars. 
HE New-York bar-room is a matter of 
wonder to foreigners and New-Englanders. 
Western and Southern visitors have the insti- 
tution at home; and New Orleans, San Fran- 
ciseo, and Chicago, rather outdo us in promis- 











cuous and general drinking. But if a stranger, 
unused to this sort of life, would like to see 
it in its most animated and marked aspects, 
he should visit the lower Delmonico’s in Broad 
Street, at about noon, the Delmonico’s at the 
corner of Chambers Street and Broadway, 
and Jerry Thomas’s on Broadway near Twen- 
ty-third Street, or the Fifth-Avenue-Hotel 
bar-room, at night. These, of course, are 
only samples of the innumerable saloons that 
flourish in New York; but they are rather 
good ones. At the Broad-Street Delmonico’s, 
the noonday scene is one well calculated to 
astonish the unsophisticated visitor. It is the 
great resort of the stock and gold brokers—a 
dashing, free, animated set, who indulge in 
expensive liquors, and are notorious for drink- 
ing early and drinking often. All during the 
stock hours, these men flow in and out of Del- 
monico’s in steady streams ; the bar is always 
difficult of access, on account of the numbers 
thronging around it; and the gay laugh, the 
jest, the popping of champagne-corks, the 
clatter of glasses, the rush of waiters, the hun- 
dreds ceaselessly busy at what Dickens called 
‘perpendicular drinking,’’ make up a scene 
of amazing bustle. Brandy is the favorite 
liquor. Champagne comes next. The lavish 
expenditure at this bar is perhaps unparalleled 
by any other in the country. Of course, the 
patrons are not exclusively brokers—merchants 
and bankers are found there at all times, and 
the visitor can almost at any time see in the 
groups gathered within the spacious saloon 
some of the most noted men in New-York 
business. The dissipation is very well-bred, 
and people who rarely go to a bar will consent 
to be seen at Delmonico’s. Similar scenes are 
enacting elsewhere, day and night ; but, next 
to the Fifth-Avenue bar-room, Jerry Thomas’s 
is probably the most frequented place after 
dark. This shop is a museum as well as a bar. 
It contains all, or nearly all, the caricatures of 
celebrities, painted by Nast for the bal d’opéra 
a few years ago; to these a good many addi- 
tions have been made, so that Jerry Thomas’s 
comic gallery is as well visited and appreciated 
as the exhibitions of the National Academy. 
There are other curiosities in this well-thronged 
place. In addition to the places mentioned, 
there are many gorgeous bars in New York, 
where our national fondness for spirituous 
liquors is exhibited in its most active form. 
The Astor House, St. Nicholas, Metropolitan, 
and Grand Central bars are very big and very 
crowded. I should mention the Fifth-Avenue- 
Delmonico Saloon, where there is no bar, and 
where everybody sits respectgbly at a table. 
Here the young bloods assemble. All these 
fine establishments, and the liberal patronage 
they enjoy, indicate that a question of prohi- 
bition in this city would be likely to encounter 
overwhelming opposition. But, while drink- 
ing is very open in New York, it is not more 
prevalent than in other places, if general tes- 
timony may be accepted. 


Scotch and French Cookery. 


In almost every Scotch farm-house and 
kitchen is to be seen the big earthen pot, in 
which bits of mutton. pork, beef, every vege- 
table almost that can be named, together with 
a liberal allowance of barley, are thrown. This 
furnishes the nourishing and savory broth for 
which the Scotch are famous. With the less 
carnivorous French it is a more simple affair. 
A Parisian dame described it to me as follows: 
Any quantity of beef, from one to five pounds, 
must be put into an earthen jar or pan having 
a close-fitting lid, with a little salt, and water 
in the proportion of a quart for each pound. 
Boil it so as to skim the grease off. and then 








add carrots, a parsnip, leeks in abundance, tur- 
nips, celery, four ground cloves, and let it sim- 
mer on the top of the oven for from seven to ten 
hours—only simmer, for a bouillon boiled is a 
bouillon spoiled. The meat and vegetabies may 
be served on one dish, and the soup in another, 
with bread. The beef, when cold, next day 
can be eaten with shalot or tarragon vinegar. 
I was once sojourning at a very humble little 
auberge in the south of France, and saw a 
French gentleman empty his game-bag, the 
contents of which hardly attained in value to 
the achievements of our school-days. There 
was certainly one quail, two or three jays, and 
what looked like a tame pigeon that had been 
starved ; the rest were tomtits, wrens, and, I 
fear, one or two robin-redbreasis. Neverthe- 
less, our hostess joyfully announced her inten- 
tion of making a salmis therewith, and I watched 
the operation with real interest. The birds 
were first cleaned as carefully as fowls; they 
were then rolled in thin pieces of fat bacon, 
and roasted for about twelve minutes. After- 
ward the wings and breasts were cut off and 
put aside. The rest was cleared off the bones, 
and minced very fine with some shalots, garlic, 
cloves, salt. To this was added about half a 
bottle of white vin du pays—vieux Barsac, I 
think—and a few truffles and small mush- 
rooms. This was all simmered together for a 
quarter of an hour, the wings and the breasts 
in reserve were thrown in, and it was served 
up on dry toast. I was invited to partake of 
it, and can conscientiously affirm that I have 
never before or since tasted any thing more 
delicious. 
Bunsen. 


Bunsen was by nature a scholar, though not 
exactly what in England is meant by a German 
scholar. Scholarship with him was always a 
means, never in itself an object, and the study 
of the languages, the laws, the philosophies and 
religions of antiquity, was, in his eyes, but a 
necessary preparation before approaching the 
problem of all problems. Is there a Providence 
in the world or is there not? ‘To trace the 
firm path of God through the stream of ages,” 
this was the dream of his youth, and the toil 
of his old age ; and, during all his life, whether 
he was studying the laws of Rome or the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions of Egypt, the hymns of the 
Veda or the psalms of the Old Testament, he 
was always collecting materials for that great 
temple which in his mind towered high above 
all other temples, the temple of God in history. 
He was an architect, but he wanted builders ; 
his plans were settled, but there was no time 
to carry them out. He therefore naturally 
looked out for younger men who were to take 
some share of his work. He encouraged them, 
he helped them, he left them no rest till the 
work which he wanted was done, and he thus ex- 
ercised the most salutary influence on a number 
of young scholars, both in Rome, in London, 
and in Heidelberg. Max Miller says of him: 
‘Tt has been my good fortune in life to have 
known many men whom the world calls great, 
philosophers, statesmen, scholars, artists, 
poets; but, take it all in all, take the full hu- 
manity of the man, I have never seen, and I 
shall never see, his like again.” 


Bouillabaisse. 


There is a fish-soup which Thackeray has 
celebtated, known as bowillabaisse, passionately 
beloved by the people of Marseilles and the 
Southern French, concerning which a great au- 
thority says: ‘‘ Try ’’—not eat, mind, but try 
—“‘ the bowillabaisse.”’ It is composed of onions, - 
tomatoes, oil, saffron, bread, flavored with 
herbs and garlic, and, to be perfect, should 
contain specimens of thirty different kinds of 
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fish. What I tasted on the Quay at Marseilles, 
at the sign of A la Bonne Bouillabaisse, com- 
prehended, I was told, sardines, tunny, cray- 
fish, oysters, turtle, red mullet, another deli- 
eate little pink fish, the name of which I for- 
get, with a flavor of salmon; and I also 
observed one species unknown, but which 
seemed to consist of eyes, teeth, and gelatine. 
Many of these are rare and expensive here ; 
but the beauty of the bowillabaisse is, that it 
ean be made of any kind of fish, such as are at 
certain seasons both cheap and plentiful in the 
towns and villages on our coast. Dabs, had- 
docks, codfish-cuttings, whitings, plaice, skate, 
muscles, mackerel, fresh herrings, and eels, or 
any fresh-water fish, will answer the purpose. 
For myself, I would willingly have dispensed 
with the saffron and part of the oil ; but this is 
a matter of taste. To the Marseilles fishermen, 
the dish, without saffron, oil, and garlic, would 
be un plat mangué, and our own working- 
classes are not insensible to the attractions of 
the onion in almost any form. M. Francatelli, 
in his “Cookery for the Working-classes,” 
gives his receipt for bowillabaisse as follows : 
“* Shred into a saucepan four onions, six toma- 
toes, thyme, and savory oil, and a wine-glass 
full of vinegar, pepper, salt, and a pint of 
water for each person. Boil this for fifteen 
minutes, throw in what fish you have, cut in 
pieces, and, when the fish is thoroughly cooked, 
serve with bread.” 


Potatoes and Butter. 


We heard an anecdote the other day of one 
of the founders of Christ’s Hospital; London, 
which, we believe, very fairly illustrates the 
sort of impulses which govern people in will- 
ing their property to public institutions. His 
name was Hunt, and under his will Christ’s 
Hospital now, we believe, receives an income 
of about one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds a year. He was a city merchant, a 
bachelor, and lived with his brother. This 
brother had sons and daughters, who were 
brought up with the expectation of enjoying 
their uncle’s property at his death. But there’s 
“many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,’”’ and 
a couple of sharp words at dinner one day be- 
tween the brothers dissipated all their expecta- 
tions to the winds. The bachelor had a pen- 
chant for new potatoes and melted butter, and 
one day, when the potatoes and the butter-voat 
happened to come into suggestive contiguity, 
the epicurean millionnaire stuck his fork into g 
potato, dipped it into the butter-boat, and 
swallowed it. 

“* Excellent!” 

“ Beastly !’’ answered the brother. 

“Beastly! Do you mean to say that I’m a 
beast ?”’ 

“Yes, I do. The man who can dip a po- 
tato into the butter-boat in that way must be a 
beast.” 

The words were quickly spoken. It was 
not so easy to recall them. You may ridicule 
a man’s opinion, expose the silliness of his 
crotchets, laugh at his prejudices, and quiz his 
personal appearance, and he will forgive you. 
But there is one limit to this personal criticism. 
A man’s tastes at table are above criticism, and 
an alderman’s sacred. Mr. Hunt thought so. 
He tore up his will at once, cut off his heir 
with the mythological shilling, and left all his 
spare cash and estates to Christ’s Hospital. 


The Largest Gun in the World. 


The latest-born offspring of the art of de- 
struction is a thirty-five-ton gun, just com- 
pleted at the Royal Arsenal, in England. This 
monstrous creation was made upon the coil 
principle, with two strips of wrought-iron, 
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which, before they were wrapped round the 
core, were about one hundred and fifty feet in 
length. On its way to the practice-ground it 
erushed its own carriage and the tramway upon 
which it was travelling, but it was coaxed into 
moving again, and the sponsors of the interest- 
ing infant fired it with half a proof charge, its 
own shot weighing seven hundred pounds, and 
measuring a foot in diameter, and two and a 
half feet in length. With this load the mon- 
ster recoiled nearly nine feet up an inclined 
trail of seven degrees, but was otherwise unaf- 
fected. When it has cut its teeth with larger 
charges, it is to burn, as a regular dose, one 
hundred and twenty pounds of pebble-powder, 
the shot being the seven - hundred - pounder 
mentioned, with brass studs to fit the rifling 
of the bore. In firing it a wire was attached 
to the vent, the bell was rung, and all present 
hastened under cover. In one of the proof- 
houses a gunner in a canvas suit stood before 
a magnetic battery, and at the word “ Fire!” 
touched a stud, when there was a loud report, 
and the gun was seen smoking prodigiously. 
It will be tested with a charge of one hundred 
and fifty pounds of powder, the regular service- 
charge being one hundred and twenty pounds. 
It is the largest piece of ordnance in the 
world, not excepting those ancient Titans—the 
Beejapore gun, called the “‘ King of the Plain,” 
the huge stone- ball cannon of the Dardanelles, 
and “* Mons Meg.”’ If an invading enemy will 
only be kind enough to this triumph of bel- 
ligerent art, we think there might be a chance 
of slaughter on both sides. But what a tel- 
escope might have been made for the money, 
and what different sort of “‘ victories’ might 
have been obtained with that sort of weapon ! 
The reflection is, we know, ridiculous : ‘“* Guns, 
drums, and wounds ”’ absorb the world. 


False Hair. 

The danger of wearing false hair is illus- 
trated in a new and forcible way by the recent 
experience of a Massachusetts dame. Fancy- 
ing that her natural charms required artificial 
enhancement, she innocently purchased one 
of those mysterious and tail-like appendages 
for the female head, known, we believe, by 
the technical name of ‘‘switches.” It was a 
“switch ” equally beautiful and becoming, and 
for a brief space all was hair and happiness. 
But presently madam began to feel an unpleas- 
ant sensation about the throat every time she 
assumed the foreign locks—in point of fact, a 
choke. She would, in her own striking and 
piscatorial language, “‘ get as red as a boiled 
lobster, and gasp like a porpus,” dreadful 
symptoms, which disappeared as soon as the 
‘switch? was removed. What was this mys- 
tery, no mortal could explain ; so madam, be- 
ing a true Boston woman, called a ‘*‘ medium,” 
and the “‘medium”’ called a spirit from the 
vasty deep. Then did this spirit unfold a long 
and excursive tale, which, condensed, was to 
the effect that ‘ she was the woman from whose 
head the hair had been cut, just after she was 
—hung!” and that a choke would always at- 
tend the wearing of that particular switch. 
Furthermore, this instructive spirit observed 
that all false hair retained more or less of the 
personality of its original owner, and that this 
was the cause of much insanity and many crimi- 
nal idiosyncrasies in women—which is an ex- 
planation rather more startling than lucid. 


Ideas introduced by Christianity. 
“Humanity” is a word which you look for 
in vain in Plato and Aristotle; the idea of 
mankind as one family, as the children of one 
God, is an idea of Christian growth; and the 
science of mankind, and of the languages of 





mankind, is a science which, without Chris- 
tianity, would never have sprung into life. 
When people had been taught to look upon all 
men as brethren, then, and then only, did the 
variety of human species present itself as a 
problem that called for solution in the eyes of 
thoughtful observers, and I therefore date the 
real beginning of the science of language from 
the first day of Pentecost. After that day of 
cloven tongues a new light is spreading over 
the world, and objects rise into view which 
had been hidden from the eyes of the nations 
of antiquity. Old words assume a new mean- 
ing, old problems a new interest, old sciences 
anew purpose. The common origin of man- 
kind, the differences of race and languages, the 
susceptibility of all nations of the highest men- 
tal culture—these become, in the new world in 
which we live, problems of scientific, because 
of more than scientific, interest. It is no valid 
objection that so many centuries should have 
elapsed before the spirit of Christianity infused 
into every branch of scientific inquiry produced 
visible results. We see in the oaken fleet 
which rides the ocean the small acorn which 
was buried in the ground hundreds of years 
ago, and we recognize in the philosophy of Al- 
bertus Magnus, though nearly twelve hundred 
years after the death of Christ, in the aspira- 
tion of Kepler, and in the researches of the 
greatest philosophers of our. own age, the 
sound of that key-note of thought which had 
been struck for the first time by the apostle of 
the Gentiles : “‘ For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead.” 


Thomas Carlyle’s Portrait of Bis- 
marck. ‘ 


Considerable misconception as to Herr von 
Bismarck is still prevalent in England. The 
English newspapers—nearly all of them—seem 
to me to be only getting toward a true know!l- 
edge of Bismarck, but not yet got toit. The 
standing likeness, circulating everywhere ten 
years ago, of demented Bismarck and his ditto 
king to Strafford and Charles I. versus our 
Long Parliament (as like as Macedon to Mon- 
mouth, and not liker), has now vanished from 
the earth, no whisper of it ever to be heard 
more. That pathetic Niobe of Denmark, reft 
violently of her children (which were stolen 
children, and were dreadfully ill-nursed by 
Niobe Denmark), is also nearly gone, and will 
go altogether so soon as knowledge of the mat- 
ter is had. Bismarck, as I read him, is not a 
person of Napoleonic ideas, but of ideas quite 
superior to Napoleonic; shows no invincible 
lust of territory, nor is tormented with vulgar 
ambition, ete., but has aims very far beyond 
that sphere ; and, in fact, seems to me to be 
striving with strong faculty, by patient, grand, 
and successful steps, toward an object benefi- 
cial to Germans and to all other men. That 
noble, patient, deep, pious, and solid Germany 
should be at length welded into a nation, and 
become Queen of the Continent, instead of va- 
poring, vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrel- 
some, restless, and over-sensitive France, 
seems to me the hopefullest public fact that 
has occurred in my time. 


The American Buird-trade. 


The bird-trade in America seems to be in 4 
flourishing condition. Over forty thousand 
canaries are brought in every year, and prob- 
ably ten thousand more are raised in this coun- 
try for the purpose of sale. The number of 
bullfinches, goldfinches, thrushes, robins, and 
larks, annually imported, rise as high as five or 
six hundred for each variety. There are fully 
three thousand Java sparrows brought to the 
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United States by vesse)s from that region, and 
fully as many parrots are yearly sold in this 
eity alone. Waxbills and other minute varie- 
ties are scarce, and seldom arrive in quantities 
of more than one or two hundred each year. 
Parroquets and love-birds from Australia fol- 
low parrots in their relative importance. In 
native birds there is no reliable data to go upon. 
It is roughly estimated that about ten thousand 
mocking-birds find their way from the wild 
nest to the cage each succeeding year. 


English Servants. 


The ladies who are attacking and defending 
the housewifely character of Englishwomen 
seem to us to miss, purposely, ope grand ele- 
ment in the question, and that is the extreme 
dislike felt by English servants for. notable 
housewives. They can hardly be induced to 
endure them. The Frenchwoman of the mid- 
dle class, whose economical skill is held up to 
such admiration, exerts it in no slight degree 
at the expense of her domestics, who are well 
treated in some ways—talked to, for example, 
as if they were human beings like their em- 
ployers—but are governed, not to say driven, 
in a style which English servants in the more 
civilized districts have decided not to endure. 
French servants do not mind it, or at least do 
not rebel against it, think scolding part of the 
bargain, expect, or rather enjoy, an incessant 
interferenee, which is compensated by their 
consequent position as humble friends, look 
upon meanness as rather a virtue than a vice, 
and are, if not eager to learn, at least pene- 
trated with the idea that they ought to be. 
English servants are of a different type. Their 
pride is their knowledge of their work, their 
foible impatience of interference, and their 
most confirmed habit a reticence or artificiality 
in the presence of superiors which of itself al- 
most prohibits the humble-friend relation so 
frequently met with in France, and in Italy al- 
most universal. An Italian man-servant, in 
particular, is the best servant in. the world, 
provided he is treated as a sort of child of the 
house, and one of the worst if he is not. Eng- 
lish housewives in almost every grade of the 
middle class purchase household peaee at the 
cost of abstaining from any personal share in 
the executive details of the household. econ- 
omy. The better the cook, the less will she 
tolerate her mistress’s being constantly in the 
kitchen; the more active the housemaid, the 
less will she bear to be “ follered about and 
drove.” Many excellent servants dislike even 
to be much talked to, the restraint which Eng- 
lish manners compel them to put upon their 
speech, voices, and manner, speedily becoming 
irksome. It is one of the strangest facts in 
our civilization, and one which throws a great 
light on many educational failures, that the 
British servant never adopts the conventional 
manner permanently ; never sees that the low 
voice, and the civil ‘ way,’’ and the restrained 
temper, are distinctly in themselves better 
things than the clanging tongue, and rough 
manner, and habit of unrestraint, universal 
among our semicivilized population. The low 
voice of the dining-room is laid aside in the 
kitchen, the civil way becomes brutal frank- 
ness at home, and, once out-of-doors, the re- 
strained temper gives way to a chronic fury. 
We back a servant, educated, trained, dis- 
ciplined to mildness as no gentleman or lady is 
disciplined, to be more outrageously violent 
than any other human being. 


Suicides. 
In analyzing the statistics of inquests held 
as coroner of Central Middlesex, Dr. Lankester 
points out, in his seventh annual report, that 








the proportion of suicides to the population in 
England and Wales is one in twelve thousand 
of the population, while the proportion in Cen- 
tral Middlesex is about one in thirteen thou- 
sand of the population. The figures seem to 
show that, of all causes of death, suicide is the 
most constant. The proportion in which the 
sexes commit suicide is nearly everywhere the 
same. It may be stated that the proportion of 
males to females is as five totwo. The ages 
at which suicide is committed are for the seven 
years nearly the same. One in twelve are 
young people under twenty years of age; a 
larger proportion among people above sixty ; 
and the remainder, four-fifths of the whole, 
are equally divided among people from twenty 
to forty years of age, A further analysis of the 
cases shows that, as a rule, women prefer tak- 
ing poison and drowning themselves. Of the 
twenty-three cases of female suicide in 1868- 
69, six were from poison and ten from drown- 
ing. Women seldom cut their throats or hang 
themselves, while, of the sixty-six cases of 
male suicide, exactly half chose these methods 
of self-destruction. Men are also more given 
to jumping out of windows and from the tops 
of high places. 


The Mayflower Furniture. 


A Boston auctioneer, one auction-day, 

Intent on trade, but keeping up a play 

Of random squibs and antiquated jokes, 

Just for the amusement of the common folks, 

Sold off his cooking-stoves and other wares, 

Until he reached two ancient high - backed 
chairs, 

“ Here’s a rare chance,’’ said he, “ and whoso 
buys, 

Will gain possession of a wondrous prize ; 

For these are Mayflower chairs, of that choice 
stock 

Landed long since on famous Plymouth Rock ; 

For as the Ark of Noah, that ancient rover, 

In which ‘three brothers,’ with their wives, 
came over, 

Had every thing most nicely ranged in pairs, 

So, in the Mayflower, came this brace of 
chairs.’” 

“Hold!” said a customer, “ that explains to 
me 

What long has been an untold mystery ; 

They came in pairs—I have it at the last— 

And that is why they multiply so fast!” 





Varieties. 


ROFESSOR AGASSIZ says that it is tol- 
erably well ascertained that within the 
last two hundred thousand or three hundred 
thousand years a strip of the coast, varying 
from five to ten or twelve miles in width, has 
been worn away from Cape Hatteras to the 
British provinces. If the process is to go on 
for the next two hundred thousand or three 
hundred thousand years, the situation will 
beceme unpleasant for those who live five or 
ten miles from the present coast line. 


The Methodists in this country have eight 
thousand eight hundred and twenty ministers ; 
the Baptists, eight thousand seven hundred 
and forty-seven (including all the branches) ; 
the Presbyterians, four thousand two hundred 
and thirty-eight ; the Congregationalists, three 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight; the 
Episcopalians, two thousand seven hundred 
and ten. 


It is said that during the first year of his 
ey age Mr. Lincoln, being annoyed one 
ay by a poor fiddler’s straining harsh discord 
under his window, sent him out a dollar, with 
a request that he would play elsewhere, as one 
scraper at the door was sufficient. 


One may insert a thousand excellent things 
in a newspaper and never hear a word of them 








from its readers. But let a line or two not 
suited to their tastes creep in by accident or 
otherwise, and one hears of it from every 
quarter. 


The Episcopal Church has at present thirty- 
nine diocesan and nine missionary bishops 
with two hundred and twenty-two thousan 
communicants. The contributions last year 
amounted to five million two thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two dollars. 


In the Antarctic seas there are sea-weeds 
which have stems about twenty feet high, and 
with a diameter so great that they have been 
collected by mariners in those regions for fuel, 
under the belief that they were drift-wood. 
They are as thick as a man’s thigh. 


Mrs. Partington is credited with having 
ordered some “Che Pictorial” for her 
cough ; but it was not she, nor yet a descend- 
ant of Paul, who a few days since inquired at 
& newspaper stall for a copy of the ‘‘ Uleerated 

ews. 


Ninety-seven out of every hundred Swedish 
children, between five and fifteen years of age, 
attend school. This anon is reached vy 
no other country in the world, not excepting 
Prussia, where education, if not so general, is 
of a higher order. 


A Vermonter has grown a beard more than 
two yards long, and there is immense compe- 
tition among the proprietors of the various 
hair-invigorators as to who shall secure him for 
exhibition. 


During 1869 no less than eleven thousand 

four hundred and sixteen persons in the Bengal 

Presidency died from snake-bites. Let them 

prs for a Saint Patrick to repeat the miracle 
e blessed Ireland withal. 


It is claimed for Maine, by its citizens, that 
in her laws in regard to the property of mar- 
ried women, and the admission of evidence in 
criminal trials, she has the most civilized code 
in the world. 

A boy eight aang old, in one of our public 
schools, having been told that a reptile “is an 
animal that creeps,’’ on being asked to name 
one on examination-day, promptly replied, ** A 
baby.” 

An inscription, supposed to be Runic, has 
been found at the opening of a tumulus on an 
estate in County Louth, Ireland. 


Mioza Kaglon-Bey, the well-known Tartar 
rofessor and Orientalist, died at St. Peters- 
urg on the 9th of December. 


A poultry-fancier lately procured a picture 
of a favorite hen, which was so natural that if 
laid on his table every day for several weeks. 


Mrs. Johnson is lecturing in Indiana ov 
“Man in the Raw.” Her next topic will be. 
‘* Woman, Roast on the Half-Shell.” 


What is that which is full of holes and yet 
holds water? A sponge. 

General de Paladines is sixty-seven. 

The Siamese twins have fifteen children. 

A foreign climb—ascending the Alps, 

Rich music—a million air. 





Che Museum. 


HE Traveller's Tree of Madagascar ie 

abundant on the sides of the hills, ir 
the valleys, and in every moist part of the 
country. The tree, Urania speciosa, bears 
as its native name ravinala, which literally 
means “leaf of the forest.’”’ It rises from 
the ground with a thick, succulent stem, like 
that of the plantain, to which it bears a strong 
resemblance. It sends out from the centre 


of the stem long, broad leaves, rising, not 
round the stalk, but in two lines on opposite 
sides; so that, as the leaves increase, and the. 
lower ones droop at the end, or extend*hor- 
izontally, the tree presents the appearance of 
a large, open fan. When the stem rises ten or 
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twelve feet high, the 
lower part of the outer 
covering becomes hard 
and dry, like the bark 
of the cocoanut - tree. 
“Many of the trees,” 
says a traveller, ‘‘ reach 
thirty feet from the 
ground to the lowest 
leaves. 1 frequently 
counted from twenty to 
twenty-four leaves on a 
single tree, the stalk of 
each leaf being six or 
eight feet long, and the 
broad leaf itself four or 
six feet more. The 
whole of these twenty- 
four bright-green, gi- 
gantic leaves, spread out 
like a fan at the top of 
a trunk thirty feet high, 
presented a spectacle 
as impressive as it was 
rare and beautiful.” 
This tree has been 
greatly celebrated for 
containing, even during 
the most arid season, a 
large quantity of pure, 
fresh water, supplying 
to the traveller the 
place of wells in the 
desert. So abundant 
and pure is the water 
that natives will often 
not take the trouble to 
go to a stream for water, 
but draw off and drink 
the fluid of this tree. 
The writer from whom 
we have already quoted 
—the Rev. William El- 
lis, who published an 
account of a visit to 
Madagascar in 1857— 
was so far skeptical of 
the stories told of this 
tree that he resolved to 
test their truth. Pass- 
ing, during one of his 
journeys, a ciump of 


The Traveller's Tree (Urania Speciosa) of Madag 


these trees, one of his 
bearers struck a spear 
four or five inches deep 
into the thick, firm end 
of the stalk of the leaf, 
near to where it joined 
the trunk of the tree, 
and, on drawing the 
spear back, a stream of 
pure water gushed out, 
about a quart of which 
was caught in a pitcher, 
and all drank it on the 
spot. The water was 
found to be cool, clear, 
and perfectly sweet. 
* But,”’ says Mr. Ellis, 
“in Madagascar this 
tree might with pro- 
priety be called the 
builder’s tree, rather 
than the  traveller’s 
tree. Its leaves form 
the thatch of all the 
houses on the eastern 
side of the island. The 
stems of its leaves form 
the partitions and often 
sides of houses; and 
the hard outside bark 
is stripped from the in. 
ner and soft part, and, 
having been beaten out 
flat, is laid for flooring ; 
and I have seen the en- 
tire floor of a long, well- 
built house covered with 
its bark, each piece be- 
ing at least eighteen 
inches wide, and twenty 
or thirty feet long. The 
leaf, when green, is 
used as a wrapper for 
packages, and keeps 
out the rain. The 
leaves also serve the 
purpose of table-cloths 
and plates at meals; 
and, folded into certain 
forms, they are used for 
spoons and drinking- 
vessels,”? 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


The publishers of APPLETONS’ FOURNAL have the 
pleasure of announcing the completion of arrangements by 
which Mr. HARRY FENN will for a time give his pro- 
Sessional services exclusively to the prosecution of the series 
of views entitled “ PICTURESQUE AMERICA,” which for 
a few months past has been a conspicuous and attractive fea- 
ture in the JOURNAL. Mr. Fenn will this spring visit 
SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and 
VIRGINIA, after which he will proceed to sections North and 
West ; and, when the summer heats are over, he will visit 
other Southern loculities. It is the design to illustrate every 
portion of the Union, in a manner far superior to any thing 
of the kind hitherto attempted, so that in time the series will 





present a splendid and complete gallery of American landa- 
| scapes and places. Mr. Fenn, whose vivid and graphit 
| pencil has placed him at the acknowledged head of Amer- 
| ican draughismen, will for the present give his professional 
| 4abors solely to the pages of APPLETONS’ FOURNAL. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
MR. MOGGS WALKS TOWARD EDGEWARE. 


Tue judges’ decision in Percycross as to 
the late election was no sooner known than 
fresh overtures were made to Ontario Moggs 
by the Young Men’s Association. letter of 
triumph was addressed to him at the Cheshire 
Cheese, in which he was informed that Intim- 
idation and Corruption had been trodden 
under foot in the infamous person of Mr. 
Griffenbottom, and that Purity and the Rights 
of Labor were still the watchwords of that 
wholesome party in the borough which was 
determined to send Mr. Moggs to Parliament. 
Did not Mr. Moggs think it best that he should 
come down at once to the borough and look 
after his interests? Now Mr. Moggs junior, 
when he received this letter, had left the bor- 
ough no more than three or four days since, 
having been summoned there as a witness 
during the trial of the petition—and such con- 
tinued attendance to the political interests of 
a small and otherwise uninteresting town, 
without the advantage of a seat in Parliament, 
was felt by Mr. Moggs senior to be a nui- 
sance. The expense in all these matters fell, 
of course, upon the shoulders of the father. 
“T don’t believe in them humbugs no longer,” 
said Mr. Moggs senior. Moggs junior, who 
had felt the enthusiasm of the young men of 
Pereycross, and who had more to get and less 
to lose than his father, did believe. Although 
he had been so lately at Percycross, he went 
down again, and again made speeches to the 
young men at the Mechanics’ Institute. Noth- 
ing could be more triumphant than his 
speeches, nothing more pleasant than his 
popularity; but he could not fail to become 
aware, after a further sojourn of three days at 
Percycross, of two things. The first was this 
—that if the borough were spared there would 
be a compromise between the leading men on 
the two sides, and Mr. Westmacott would be 
returned together with a young Griffenbottom. 
The second conviction forced upon him was 
that the borough would not be spared. There 
was no comfort for him at Percycross—other 
than what arose from a pure political con- 
science. On the very morning on which he 
left, he besought his friends, the young men 
—though they were about to be punished, de- 
graded, and disfranchised, for the sins of their 
dders, though it might never be allowed to 
them again to stir themselves for the political 
welfare of their own borough—still to remem- 








ber that Purity and the Rights of Labor were 
the two great wants of the world, and that no 
man could make an effort, however humble, 
in a good cause without doing something tow- 
ard bringing nearer to him that millennium 
of political virtue which was so much wanted, 
and which would certainly come sooner or 
later. He was cheered to the echo, and almost 
carried down to the station on the shoulders 
of a chairman, or president, and a secretary ; 
but he left Pereycross with the conviction 


that that borough would never confer upon | 
| during which Moggs senior was cutting his 


him the coveted honor of a seat in Parliament. 

All this had happened early in March, 
previous to that Sunday on which Mr. Neefit 
behaved so rudely to him at the cottage. 


“T 
| 


think as perhaps you'd better stick to busi- | 


ness now a bit,” said old Moggs. 
moment Ontario was sitting up at a high desk 


At that | 


behind the ledger which he hated, and was | 


sticking to business as well as he knew how 
to stick to it. “No more Cheshire Cheeses, 
if you please, young man,” said the father. 
This was felt by the son to be unfair, cruel, 
and even corrupt. 
going on, as long as there was a hope of suc- 


cess at Percycross, Moggs senior had connived | 
| siasm. That her brother was in love, was to 


at the Cheshire Cheese, had said little or 
nothing about business, had even consented 
on one occasion to hear his son make a speech 


advocating the propriety of combination among | 
| her brother aloud the story of Juan and 


workmen, “It ain’t my way of thinking,” 
Moggs senior had said; “ but then, perhaps, 
I'm old.” To have had a member of the firm 
in Parliament would have been glorious even 
to old Moggs, though he hardly knew in what 
the glory would have consisted. But as soon 
as he found that his hopes were vain, that the 
Cheshire Cheese had been no stepping-stone 
to such honor, and that his money had been 
spent for nothing, his mind reverted to its old 


While the election was | 


form. Strikes became to him the work of the | 
devil, and unions were once more the bane of | 


trade. 


“T suppose,” said Ontario, looking up | 
from his ledger, “if I work for my bread by | 


day, I may do as I please with my evenings. 
At any rate, I shall,” he continued to say, 
after pausing a while. “It’s best we should 
understand each other, father.”. Moggs senior 
growled. At a word his son would have been 


in the world so cruel as the way in which sons 
use the natural affections of their fathers, ob- 
taining from these very feelings a power of 
rebelling against authority! “You must go 
to the devil, if you please, I suppose,” said 
Moggs senior. 

“T don’t know why you say that. 
do I do devilish ?” 

“Them unions is devilish.” 

“T think they’re Godlike,” said Moggs 
junior. 

After that they were silent for a while, 


What 


nails with a shoemaker’s knife by the fading 
light of the evening, and Moggs junior was 
summing up an account against a favored 
aristocrat, who seemed to have worn a great 
many boots, but who was noticeable to On- 
tario, chiefly from the fact that he represented 
in Parliament the division of the county in 
which Percycross was situated. “I thought 
you was going to make it all straight by 
marrying that girl,” said Moggs senior. 

Here was a subject on which the father 
and the son were in unison—and as to which 
the romantic heart of Miss Moggs, at home at 
Shepherd’s Bush, always glowed with enthu- 


her, of whom in truth it must be owned that 


she was very plain, the charm of her life. 


She was fond of poetry, and would read to 


Haidee, and the melancholy condition of the 
lady who was loved by the veiled prophet. 


| She sympathized with the false queen’s pas- 


sion for Launcelot, and, being herself in 
truth an ugly old maid very far removed from 
things romantic, delighted in the affairs of 
the heart when they did not run smooth. 
“Oh, Ontario,” she would say, “be true 


| to her; if it’s for twenty years.” 


“So I will; but I’d like to begin the 
twenty years by making her Mrs. Moggs,” 


| said Ontario. 


Now Mr. Moggs senior knew to a penny 
what money old Neefit could give his daugh- 
ter, and placed not the slightest trust in that 


| threat about the smock in which she stood 


upright. Polly would certainly get the better 


| of her father, as Ontario always got the better 


off from him, rushing about the country, striv- | 


ing to earn a crust as a political lecturer. 
Moggs knew his son well, and, in truth, loved 
him dearly. 
home, who would give her father no peace if 


There was, too, a Miss Moggs at | 


Ontario were turned adrift. There is nothing | 


of him. Ontario made no immediate reply to 
his father, but he found himself getting all 
wrong among the boots and shoes which had 
been supplied to that aristocratic young mem- | 
ber of Parliament. “ You don’t mean as it’s 
all off?” asked Moggs senior. 

“No; it isn’t all of” 
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“Then why don’t you go in at it?” 

“Why don’t I go in at it?” said Ontario, 
closing the book in hopeless confusion of 
mind and figures. “I'd give every pair of 
boots in this place, I'd give all the business, 
to get a kind word from her.” 

“ Tsn’t she kind ?” 

“ Kind; yes, she’s kind enough in a way. 
She’s every thing just what she ought to be. 
That’s what she is. Don’t you go on about 
it, father. I’m as much in earnest as you 
ean be. I sha’n’t give it up till she calls some- 
body else her husband ; and then—why then 
I shall just cut it, and go off to uncle in 
Canada. I’ve got my mind made up about 
all that.” 

And so he left the shop, somewhat un- 
courteously perhaps. Bat he had worked his 
way back into his father’s good graces by his 
determination to stick to Neefit’s girl. A 
young man ought to be allowed to attend 
trades’ unions, or any other meetings, if he 
will marry a girl with twenty thousand 
pounds. That evening Ontario Moggs went 
to the Cheshire Cheese, and was greater than 
ever. 

It has been already told how, on a Sunday 
subsequent to this, he managed to have him- 
self almost closeted with Polly, and how he 
was working himself into her good graces, 
when he was disturbed by Mr. Neefit and 
turned out of the house. Polly’s heart had 
been yielding during the whole of that inter- 
view. There had come upon her once a 
dream that it would be a fine thing to be the 


lady of Newton—and the chance had been 
hers. But when she set herself to work to 
weigh it all, and to find out what it was that 
young Newton really wanted—and what he 
ought to want, she shook off from herself 
that dream before it had done her any injury. 


She meant to be married certainly. As to 
that she had no doubt. But then Ontario 
Moggs was such a long-legged, awkward, ugly, 
shambling fellow, and Moggs as a name was 
certainly not euphonious. The gas-fitter was 
handsome, and was called Yallolegs, which, 
perhaps, was better than Moggs. He had 
proposed to her more than once; but the gas- 
fitter’s face meant nothing, and the gas-fitter 
himself hadn’t much meaning in him. As to 
outside appearance, young Newton's was just 
what he ought to be—but that was a dream 
which she had shaken off. Onty Moggs had 
some meaning in him, and was a man. If 
there was one thing, too, under the sun of 
which Polly was quite sure, it was this—that 
Onty Moggs did really love her. She knew 
that in the heart, and mind, and eyes of Onty 
Moggs she possessed a divinity which made 
the ground she stood upon holy ground for 
him. Now that is a conviction very pleasant 
to a young woman. 

Ontario was very near his victory on that 
Sunday. When he told her that he would 
compass the death of Ralph Newton if Ralph 
Newton was to cause her to break her heart, 
she believed that he would do it, and she felt 
obliged to him—although she laughed at him. 
When he declared to her that he didn’t know 
what to do because of his love, she was near to 





telling him what he might do. When he told 
her that he would sooner have a kiss from 
her than be Prime Minister, she believed him, 
and almost longed to make him happy. Then 
she had tripped, giving him encouragement 
which she did not intend—and had retreated, 
telling him that he was silly. But as she 
said so she made up her mind that he should 
be perplexed not much longer. After all, in 
spite of his ugliness, and awkwardness, and 
long legs, this was to be her man. She recog- 
nized the fact, and was happy. It is so much for 
a girl to be sure that she is really loved! And 
there was no word which fell from Ontario’s 
mouth which Polly did not believe. Ralph 
Newton's speeches were very pretty, but they 
conveyed no more than his intention to be 
civil. Ontario’s speeches really brought home 
to her all that the words could mean. When 
he told her father that he was quite contented 
to take her just as she was, without a shilling, 
she knew that he would do so with the utmost 
joy. Then it was that she resolved that he 
should have her, and that for the future all 
doubtings, all flirtations, all coyness, should 
be over. She had been won, and she lowered 
her flag. 

“You stick to it, and you'll do it,” she 
said ; and this time she meant it. 

“T shall,” said Ontario; and he walked 
all the way back to London, with his head 
among the clouds, disregarding Percycross 
utterly, forgetful of all the boots and aristo- 
crats’ accounts, regardless almost of the 
Cheshire Cheese, not even meditating a new 
speech in defence of the Rights of Labor. 
He believed that on that day he had gained 
the great victory. If so, life before him was 
one vista of triumph. That he himself was 
what the world calls romantic, he had no 
idea—but he had lived now for months on the 
conviction that the only chance of personal 
happiness to himself was to come from the 
smiles and kindness and love of a certain hu- 
man being whom he had chosen to beatify. 
To him Polly Neefit was divine, and round 
him also there would be a halo of divinity if 
this goddess would consent to say that she 
would become his wife. 

It was impossible that many days should 
be allowed to pass before he made an effort 
to learn from her own lips, positively, the 
meaning of those last words which she had 
spoken to him. But there was a difficulty. 
Neefit had warned him from the house, and 
he felt unwilling to knock at the door of a 


man in that man’s absence, who, if present, | 


would have refused to him the privilege of 
admittance. That Mrs, Neefit would see him, 
and afford him opportunity of pleading his 
cause with Polly, he did not doubt—but some 
idea that a man’s house, being his castle, 
should not be invaded in the owner’s absence, 
restrained him, That the man’s daughter 
might be the dearer and the choicer, and the 
more sacred castle of the'two, was true 


enough; but then Polly was a castle which, 


as Moggs thought, ought to belong to him 
rather than to her father. And so he re- 
solved to waylay Polly. 

His week-days, from nine in the morning 





till seven in the evening, were at this time 
due to Booby and Moggs, and he was at pres- 
ent paying that debt religiously, under a 
conviction that his various absences at Percy- 
cross had been hard upon his father. For 
there was, in truth, no Booby. Moggs senior, 
and Moggs junior, constituted the whole firm 
—in which, indeed, up to this moment Moggs 
junior had no recognized share—and if one 
was absent, the other must be present. But 
Sunday was his own, and Polly Neefit always 
went to church. Nevertheless, on the first 
Sunday he failed. He failed, though he saw 
her, walking with two other ladies, and 
though, to the best of his judgment, she also 
saw him. On the second Sunday he was at 
Hendon from ten till three, hanging about in 
the lanes, sitting on gates, whiling away the 
time with a treatise on political economy 
which he had brought down in his pocket, 
thinking of Polly while he strove to confine 
his thoughts to the great subject of man’s 
productive industry. Is there any law of Na- 
ture—law of God, rather—by which a man 
has a right to enough of food, enough of rai- 
ment, enough of shelter, and enough of recre- 
ation, if only he will work? But Polly’s 
cheeks, and Polly’s lips, the eager fire of 
Polly’s eye as she would speak, and all the 
elastic beauty of Polly’s gait as she would 
walk, drove the great question from his mind. 
Was he ever destined to hold Polly in his 
arms—close, close to his breast? If not, 
then the laws of Nature and the laws of God, 
let them be what they might, would not have 
been sufficient to protect him from the cruel- 
lest wrong of all. 

It was as she went to afternoon church 
that he hoped to intercept her. Morning 
church with many is a bond. Afternoon 
church is a virtue of supererogation—prac- 
tised often because there is nothing else to 
do. It would be out of the question that he 
should induce her to give up the morning 
service; but if he could only come upon her 
in the afternoon, a little out of sight of others, 
just as she would turn down a lane with 
which he was acquainted, near to a stile lead- 
ing across the fields toward Edgeware, it 
might he possible that he should prevail. 
As the hour came near, he put the useless 
volume into his pocket, and stationed himself 
on the spot which he had selected. Almost 
at the first moment in which he had ventured 
to hope for her presence, Polly turned into 
the lane. It was six months after this oc- 
currence that she confessed to him that she 
had thought it just possible that he might be 
there. “Of course you would be there—you 
old goose ; as if Jemima hadn’t told me that 
you'd been about all day. But I never should 
have come, if I hadn’t quite made up my 
mind,” _ Then Ontario administered to her 
one of those bear’s hugs which were wont to 
make Polly declare that he was an ogre. It 
was thus that Polly made her confession after 
the six months, as they were sitting very 
close to each other on some remote point of 
the cliffs down on the Kentish coast. At 
that time the castle had been altogether trans 
ferred out of the keeping of Mr. Neefit 
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But Polly’s conduct on this occasion was 
not at all of a nature to make it supposed 
that Jemima’s eyes had been so sharp. 

“What, Mr. Moggs!” she said. 
me, what a place to find you in! 
coming to church ?” 

“T want you just to take a turn with me 
for a few minutes, Polly.” 

“But I’m going to church.” 

“You can go to church afterward—that 
is, if you like. I can’t come to the house 
now, and I have got something that I must 
say to you.” 

“Something that you must say to me 
And then Polly followed him over the stile. 

They had walked the length of nearly two 
fields before Ontario had commenced to tell 
the tale which of necessity must be told; but 
Polly, though she must have known that her 
chances of getting back to church were be- 
eoming more and more remote, waited with- 
out impatience. 

“T want to know,” he said, at last, 
“ whether you can ever learn to love me.” 

“What's the use, Mr. Moggs ?” 

“Tt will be all the use in the world to 


” 


“ Dear 
Are you 


” 


me 

“Oh, no it won’t. It can’t signify so very 
much to anybody.” 

“‘ Nothing, I sometimes think, can ever be 
of any use to me but that.” 

“ As for learning to love a man—I suppose 
I could love a man without any learning if I 
liked him.” 

“ But you don’t like me, Polly?” 

“T never said I didn’t like you. 
and mother always used to like you.” 

“ But you, Polly?” 

“Oh, I like you well enough. Don’t, Mr. 
Moggs.” 

“But do you love me?” Then there was 
& pause, as they stood leaning upon a gate- 
way. “Come, Polly; tell a fellow. Do you 
love me?" 

“T don’t know.” Then there was another 
pause; but he was in a seventh heaven, with 
his arm round her waist. “I suppose I do; 
a little,” whispered Polly. 

“ But better than anybody else?” 

“You don’t think I mean to have two 
lovers—do you?” 

* And I am to be your lover?” 

“There’s father, you know. I’m not going 
to be anybody’s wife because he tells me; but 
I wouldn’t like to vex him, if we could help 
it.” 


Father 


“* But you'll never belong to any one eise ?"”’ 

“ Never,” said she, solemnly. 

“Then I’ve said what I’ve got to say, and 
I’m the happiest man in all the world, and 


you may go to church now if you like.” But 
his arm was still tight round her waist. 

“It’s too late,” said Polly, in a melancholy 
tone—“ and it’s aJl your doing.” 

The walk was prolonged not quite to Edge- 
ware; but so far that Mr. Neefit was called 
upon to remark that the parson was preaching 
avery longsermon. Mrs. Neefit, who perhaps 
had also had communication with Jemima, 
remarked that it was not to be expected but 
that Polly should take a ramble with some of 





her friends. ‘“ Why can’t she ramble where I 
want her to ramble?” said Mr. Neefit. 

Many things were settled during that walk. 
Within five minutes of the time in which she 
had declared that it was too late for her to go 
to church, she had brought herself to talk to 
him with all the delightful confidence of a 
completed engagement. She made him un- 
derstand at once that there was no longer any 
doubt. “A girl must have time to know,” 
she said, when he half-reproached her with 
the delay. “A girl wasn’t like a man,” she 
said, “who could just make up his mind at 
once—a girl had to wait and see.” But she 
was quite sure of this—that, having once said 
the word, she would never go back from it. 
She didn’t quite know when she had first 
begun to love him, but she thought it was 
when she heard that he had made up his mind 
to stand for Percycross. It seemed to her to 
be such a fine thing—his going to Percycross. 
“Then,” said Ontario, gallantly, “ Percycross 
has done ten times more for me than it would 
have done, had it simply made me a member 
of Parliament.” Once, twice, and oftener, he 
was made happier than he could have been 
had Fortune made him a prime-minister. For 
Polly, now that she had given her heart and 
promised her hand, would not coy her lips to 
the man she had chosen. 

Many things were settled between them. 
Polly told her lover all her trouble about Ralph 
Newton, and it was now that she received 
that advice from her “ very particular friend, 
Mr. Moggs,”’ which she followed in writing to 
her late suitor. The letter was to be written 
and posted that afternoon, and then shown to 
her father. We know already that in making 
the copy for her father she omitted one clause 
—having resolved that she would tell her 
mother of her engagement, and that her 
mother should communicate it to her father. 
As for naming any day for their marriage, 
“That was out of the question,” she said. 
She did not wish to delay it; but all that she 
could do was to swear to her father that she 
would never marry anybody else. “ And he'll 
believe me, too,” said Polly. As for eloping, 
she would not hear of it. “ Just that he might 
have an excuse to give his money to somebody 
else,” she said. 

“T don’t care for his money,” protested 
Moggs. 

“That's all very well; but money’s a good 
thing in its way. I hate a man who'd sell 
himself; he’s a mean fellow—or a girl either. 
Money should never be first. But as for 


pitching it away just because you're in a | 


hurry, I don’t believe in that at all. I’m not 
going to be an old woman yet, and you may 
wait a few months very well.” She walked 
with him direct up to the gate leading up to 
their 6wn house—so that all the world might 
see her, if all the world pleased; and then 


she bade him good-by. 


left her, he asked as to their next meeting. 
And so Polly had engaged herself. I do 
not know that the matter seemed to her to be 
of so much importance as it does to many 
girls. 





“Some day before | 
very long, no doubt,” she said, when, as he | 
| his way, devoted a considerable portion of 





It was a piece of business which had | 


to be done some day, as she had well known 
for years past ; and, now that it was done, she 
was quite contented with the doing of it. But 
there was not much of that ecstasy in her 
bosom which was at the present moment send- 
ing Ontario Moggs bounding up to town, talk- 
ing, as he went, to himself—to the amazement 
of passers-by, and assuring himself that he 
had triumphed like an Alexander or a Cesar. 
She made some steady resolves to do her duty 
by him, and told herself again and again that 
nothing should ever move her now that she 
had decided. As for beauty in a man—what 
did it signify? Hewas honest. As for awk- 
wardness—what did it matter? He was 
clever. And, in regard to being a gentleman, 
she rather thought that she liked him better 
because he wasn’t exactly what some people 
call a gentleman. Whatever sort of a home 
he would give her to live in, nobody would 
despise her in it because she was not grand 
enough for her place. She was by no means 
sure that a good deal of misery of that kind 
might not have fallen to her lot had she be- 
come the mistress of Newton Priory. ‘“ When 
the beggar-woman became a queen, how the 
servants must have snubbed her!” said Polly 
to herself. 

That evening she showed her letter to her 
father. ‘You haven’t sent it, you minx?” 
said he. 

“Yes, father. It’s in the iron box.” 

“What business had you to write to a 
young man?” 

“Come, father. I had a business,” 

“T believe you want to break my heart,” 
said old Neefit. 

That evening her mother asked her what 
she had been doing that afternoon. 

“T just took a walk with Ontario Moggs,” 
said Polly. 

“Well?” 

“And I’ve just engaged myself straight 
off, and you had better tell father. I mean to 
keep to it, mother, let anybody say any thing. 
I wouldn’t go back from my promise if they 
were to drag me. So father may as well 
know at once.” 


oma 
CHAPTER XLIX, 


AMONG THE PICTURES. 


Norrotk is a county by no means de- 


| voted to hunting, and Ralph Newton—the 


disinherited Ralph as we may call him—had 
been advised by some of his friends round 
Newton to pitch his tent eleewhere—because 
of his love of that sport. 

“You'll get a bit of land just as cheap in 
the shires,” Morris had said to him. “ And, 
if I were you, I wouldn’t go among a set of 
fellows who don’t think of any thing in the 
world except partridges.” 

Mr. Morris, who was a very good fellow in 


his mental and physical energies to the birth, 
rearing, education, preservation, and subse- 
quent use of the fox—thinking that in so do- 
ing he employed himself nobly as a country 
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gentleman; but he thoroughly despised a 
county in which partridges were worshipped. 

“‘ They do preserve foxes,” pleaded Ralph. 

“One man does, and the next don’t. 
You ought to know what that means. It’s 
the most heart-breaking kind of thing in the 
world. I'd sooner be without foxes alto- 
gether, and ride to a drag—I would indeed.” 

This assertion Mr. Morris made in a 
sadly solemn tone, such as men use when 
they speak of some adversity which Fate and 
Fortune may be preparing for them. 

“T’d a deal rather die than bear it,” says 
the melancholy friend ; or—* I’d much sooner 
put up with a crust in a corner.” 

“I'd rather ride to a drag—I would in- 
deed,” said Mr. Morris, with a shake of the 
head, and a low sigh. As for life without 
riding to hounds at all, Mr. Morris did not 
for a moment suppose that his friend contem- 
plated such an existence. 

But Ralph had made up his mind that, in 
going out into the world to do something, 
foxes should not be his first object. He had 
to seck a home certainly, but more important 
than his home was the work to which he 
should give himself; and, as he had once 
said, he knew nothing useful that he could do 
except till the land. So he went down into 
Norfolk among the intermittent fox-preserv- 
ers, and took Beamingham Hall. 

Almost every place in Norfolk is a “ ham,” 
and almost every house is a hall. There was 
a parish of Beamingham, four miles from 
Swaffham, lying between Tillham, Soham, 
It’s down in all 
the maps. It’s as flat as a pancake; it has a 
church with a. magnificent square tower, and 
a new chancel; there is a resident parson, 
and there are four or five farmers in it; it is 
under the plough throughout, and is famous 
for its turnips; half the parish belongs to a 
big lord, who lives in the county, and who 
does. preserve foxes, but not with all his 
heart; two-other farms are owned by the 
yeonten who farm them—men who have been 
brought up-to shoot, and who hate the very 
name of hunting. Beamingham Hall was to 
be sold, and by the beginning of May Ralph 
Newton. had bought it. -Beamingham Little 
Wood belonged to the estate, and, as it con- 
tained about thirty acres, Ralph determined 
that he would endeavor to have a fox there. 

By the middle of May he had been four 
months. in his. new home.. The house itself 
was not bad. It was spacious; and the 
rooms, theugh low, were large. And it had 
been built with considerable idea of architect- 
ural beauty. The windows were all set in 
stone and mullioned—long, low windows, 
very beautiful in form, which had till some 
fifteen years back been filled with a multitude 
of small diamond panes—but now the dia- 
mond panes had given way to plate-glass. 
There were three gables to the hall, all facing 


Reepham, and Grindham. 





an old-fashioned large garden, in which the 
fruit-trees came close up to the house, and 
that which perhaps ought to have been a 
lawn was almost an orchard. But there were 
trim gravel-walks, and trim flower-beds, and 
a trim fish-pond, and a small walled kitchen- 
garden, with very old peaches, and very old 
apricots, and very old plums. The plums, 
however, were at present better than the 
peaches or the apricots. The fault of the 
house, as a modern residence, consisted in this 
—that the farm-yard, with all its appurte- 
nances, was very close to the back door. 
Ralph told himself when he first saw it that 
Mary Bonner would never consent to live in a 
house so placed. 

For whom was such a house as Beaming- 
ham Hall originally built—a house not grand 
enough for a squire’s mansion, and too large 
for a farmer’s homestead? Such houses 
throughout England are much more numerous 
than Englishmen think—either still in good 
repair, as was Beamingham Hall, or going 
into decay under the lessened domestic wants 
of the present holders. It is especially so in 
the eastern counties, and may be taken as 
one proof among many that the broad-acred 
squire, with his throng of tenants, is compara- 
tively a modern invention. The country-gen- 
tleman of two hundred years ago farmed the 
land he held. As years have rolled on, the 
strong have swallowed the weak—one strong 
man having eaten up half a dozen weak men. 
And so the squire has been made. Then the 
strong squire becomes a baronet and a lord— 
till he lords it a little too much, and a Man- 
chester warehouseman buys him out. The 
strength of the country probably lies in the 
fact that the change is ever being made, but 
is never made suddenly. 

To Ralph the great objection to Beaming- 
ham Hall lay in that fear—or rather certainty 
—that it could not be made a fitting home for 
Mary Bonner. When he. first decided on 
taking it, and even when he decided on buy- 
ing it, he assured himself that Mary Bonner’s 
taste might be quite indifferent to him. In 
the first. place, he had himself written to her 
uncle to withdraw his claim as soon as he 
found that Newton would never belong to 
him ; and then he had been told by the happy 
owner of Newton that Mary was still to be 
asked to share the throne of that principality. 
When so told he had said nothing of his own 
ambition, but had felt that there was another 
reason why he sheuld leave Newton and its 
neighborhood. For him, as a bachelor, Beam- 
ingham Hall would be only too good a house. 
He, as a farmer, did not mean to be ashamed 
of his own dunghill. 

By the middle of May he had heard noth- 
ing either of his namesake or of Mary Bonner. 
He did correspond with Gregory Newton, and 
thus received tidings of the parish, of the 
church, of the horses—and even of the foxes ; 





but of the heir’s matrimonial intentions he 
heard nothing. Gregory did write of his own 
visits to the metropolis, past and future, and 
Ralph knew that the young parson would 
again singe his wings in the flames that were 
burning at Popham Villa; but nothing was 
said of the heir. Through March and April 
that trouble respecting Polly Neefit was con- 
tinued, and Gregory in his letter, of course, 
did not speak of the Neefits. At last May 
was come, and Ralph from Beamingham made 
up his mind that he also would go up to Lon- 
don. He had been hard at work during the 
last four months doing all those wonderfully 
attractive things with his new property which 
a man can do when he has money in his 
pocket — knocking down hedges, planting 
young trees, or preparing for the planting of 
them, buying stock, building or preparing to 
build sheds—and the rest of it. There is 
hardly a pleasure in life equal to that of lay- 
ing out money with a conviction that it will 
come back again. The conviction, alas! is so 
often ill-founded—but the pleasure is the 
same. In regard to the house itself he would 
do nothing, not even form a plan—as yet. It 
might be possible that some taste other than 
his own should be consulted. 

In the second week in May he went up to 
London, having heard that Gregory would be 
there at the same time; and he at once found 
himself consorting with his namesake almos 
as much as with the parson. It was now 
month since the heir had been dismissed from 
Popham Villa, and he had not since that date 
renewed his visit. Nor from that day to the 
present had he seen Sir Thomas. It cannot 
be said with exact truth that he was afraid of 
Sir Thomas or ashamed to see the girls. He 
had no idea that he had behaved badly to any- 
body; and, if he had, he was almost disposed 
to make amends for such sin by marrying Cla- 
rissa; but he felt that, should he ultimately 
make up his mind in Clarissa’s favor, a little 
time should elapse for the gradual cure of his 
former passion. No doubt he placed reliance 
on his position as a man of property, feeling 
that, by his strength in that direction, he 
would be pulled through all his little difficul- 
ties ; but it was an unconscious reliance. He 
believed that he was perfectly free from what 
he himself would have called the dirt and little- 
ness of purse-pride—or acre-pride—and would 
on some occasions assert that he really thought 
nothing of himself because he was Newton of 
Newton. And he meant to be true. Never- 
theless, in the bottom of his heart, there was 
a confidence that he might do this and that 
because of his acres, and among the things 
which might be thus done, but which could 
not otherwise have been done, was this return 
to Clarissa after his little lapse in regard to 
Mary Bonner. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








